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E INTRODUCTION 


Some years age, in planning an English Course 
for boys who had just passed the School Certificate 
xamination, T decided as an experiment to set 
apart Опе period a week for the discussion of 
eane a loose and muddled thinking. In the 
course ofthese discussions, I found it necessary 
to dip, not very deeply, into Psychology, and to 
skim the surface of Fofmal Logic. I found it 
convenient to classify the Fallacies we came across 
— 4nd here, rather reluctantly, because I wished 
to avoid technical jargon as much as possible, 1 
found myself compelled to use some of the 
logician's labels. Examples of Prejudice cropped 
up so often that we spent а little time on defining 
it and showing some of the ways in which it 
wofked. Discussion on the sources of informa- 
tion and opinion naturally led us to consider the 
influénce of the Press and of Advertisements, and 
to inquire into the history and habits of the popular 
newspapet. Lastly, in the process of clearing up 
our own and other people's thinking, we learnt 
that certain, words were so frequently a cause, of 
miésundersta&ding tliat they merited separate treat-^ 
ment. For óccasional amusement and diversion, T 
was tempted to set a few of the deductive problems 


familiar in “Intelligence Tests,” and, for variety, 
' T found it useful to set for analysis and précis 
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^a few passages bearing on the topics under. 


discussion. 
" This was the way my experiment developed ; 
and the results of it are collected in this little 
book, which is published in the hope that other 
teachers will find the experiment worth repeating. 
On the need for clear thinking to-day, it is 

not necessary to dwell; I trust I have made out 
an adequate case for it in my opening chapter. . 
On the importance of it ih the training of 
democratic citizens, I cannot do better than quote 
Sir E. D. Simon (Training for Citizenship, ОЛ.Р.) : 
“The citizen of democracy also needs certain 
intellectual qualities. It is not enough to love 
truth; he must learn how to find it. It is easy 
to teach students to reason correctly in the physical 
Sciences; it is much more difficult to teach them 
to reason correctly in the social sciences where 
their own prejudices and passions aré involved. 
They must be taught habits of clear thirking in 
order that they may acquire the power of 
recognising their own prejudices and of discussing 
political and economic questions with the same 
calm, the same desire to understand the other 
person's position, the same precision and absence 
of Overstatement, as they "would bring to the 
discussion of a problem іп mathematics." > ` 

We can succeed in warning our pupils of 
the errors її reasoning they are likely to make 
themselves, Jn training them’ to detect sophistry 
in other people's arguments, and in inaking them 
aware of, and thus able to resist their natural 
ee to suggestion, we shall be contri-. 

Б more to the making of citizens tham by 
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aetely imparting knowledge of the working of ^ 
out central and local government. 


» This method of approach is recommended Ьу? 


Professor Field. He says: “It.is probably more 
helpful to consider typical instances of the lack of 
clear thinking than of its presence: very often the 
best way of clearing up a general notion is by 
consideration ofits opposite. . . . If we are trying 
4o teach out pupils how to think and to express 
their thoughts it is essential to remember always 
that we ate ttying to teach them to think for 
themselves. It is desirable to avoid, therefore, as 
far as possible, laying down any positive rules 
about how they are to think. The teacher can 
be most useful by warnifig them against obvious 
ertors and pointing these out when they are 
cofnmitted, while leaving the pupils to make the 
positive effort for themselves." 

I hope that the examples given in the text to 
illustrate» the different forms of confused thinking 
will be found adequate in number and not too 
vatiable and unequal in quality. Examples must 
be given; but the best examples are those which 
the pupils discover for themselves; hunting for 
them® helps them to think clearly and to apply 
what .they have learnt. Some of my examples 
may appear trivial and to bear little upon current 
practical problems ; but it seems advisable_ to 
include °examples of this kind which can .be 


appreciated by those who may find, in the other^ . 


exaraples, théir own views discredited. 
The majority of the questions given in this 


„book are intefided for oral discussion in cless, but 


occasionally pupils can Бе required to put their 
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criticisms in writing. I have included other бир-, 
gestions for written exertises, such as (1) the 


e 


^solution of simple problems, in which care is to. 


be taken to explain fully each step in the argument, 
(2) the interpretation of statistical figures of an 
elementary kind, (3) the statement of “the other 
person's point of view,” (4) the writing of answers 
to letters in the correspondence columfis of the 
newspapers, (5) the analysis and précis of examples 
of closely reasoned argument. An occasional essay 
might also be set on a political, social or economic 
topic, or on questions of domestic politigs arising 
in school. ; ! 1 

The book is intended primarily for use in the 
upper forms of Secondary schools. University 
candidates would, I think, benefit from it no less 
than those who are entering industry or commérce 
Straight from school. It is hoped also that adult 
classes and continuation classes will find in it useful 
material for discussion, а 

he miscellaneous questions collected at the 
end of the book are not arranged in any particular 
Order, because I wished to discourage guessing at 
the answers to those involving reference to 
fallacies. The teacher will no doubt draw freely 
from them for further illustrations of points raised 
in the text. 

My debt to Dr Thouless’s Straight and Crooked 
Thinking, Creighton’s Introductory „Logic, and 
Professor Eield's Prejudice anil “Impartiality will” be 
evident to all who are acquainted’ with these 
КЫР works. I have drawn freely’ on This 
RM (Gerald Barry) for examples’ cf newspaper. 

s. I wish also fo express my deep'in- 
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ge dness to Mr B. A..Howard and his publishers, = 
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essts Ginn & Со. Ltd., for permission to reprint 
a passage from The Proper Study of Mankind; to 
Dr W. H. S. Jones and the Cambridge University 
Press for allowing me to use a passage from How We 
Learn, and to the Editor of The New Statesman and to 
Mr Hubert Phillips for permission to quote some of 
his problems which have appeared in that journal. 
А Acknowledgments аге also due to: the author 
and Messrs Wm. Collins Sons & Co. Ltd. for two 
passages from  Pofterism by Miss Rose Macaulay ; 
the Editar of the Daily Mail for the report of 
General Smuts's speech appearing in the Daily 
Mail of October ъдїһ, 1935 ; the Oxford University 
Press, for an extract fron? Training for Citizenship 
by Sir Ernest Simon; the Rt. Hon. Lord.Elton 
and’ the Editor of The Times for the letter from 
Lord Elton headed The Press and Democracy, 
appearing in The Times on February 14th, 1935 ; 
and the Editor of The Times for the report of 
General Smuts’s speech appearing in The Times on 
October 19th, 193$. 
T' desire also to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
the author of the passage which is quoted on 
. xii^and which suggested to me the title of 
this book. А friend supplied it to me from his 
commonplace-book, but neither he nor I have 
been able to trace the author, whose indulgence I 
now crave for the Ш 
it without his permission. © 
[eam particularly indebted to my cólleague, 
Mr С. С. Allen, for much valuable advice, and to 
my old pupil, Mr R. G. G. Price, who has read 
hrough the proofs апа” made many pertinent 
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liberty I am taking in quoting 
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“© suggestions of which І „have made gendrous 
use. ] 
There must be many gaps, imperfections and, 
incoherencies in а book which is frankly so expeti- 


mental, and I shall be grateful for any suggestions 
for its improvement. 1 


R. W. J. 
© 
Barnarp’s Inn, Е.С. 1 
November 1935. le 
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NOTE -TO THIRD EDITION 
IN this edition Chapter.Seven has been consider- 
ably enlarged. à 
R. W. j. 
July 1937. 
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“We passed through а quiet valley in the Viske 
where the pine trees are even tiow nothing ne ds 
stems, and where in the undergrowth one Y ў 
up by vast coils of barbed-wire. At the гас 
are two immense cemeteries; one French, one German. 
All these countless tombstones, on both sides alike, 
state that those whom they commemorate died ‘ For 
God and their Fatherland,” 

The God was one and the same Father : *the Father- 
lands were separate and at enmity. And yet, in the 
name of their joint Father, they (with what devoted 
self-sacrifice !) killed and dismembered one another. 

Is it not possible that а /ittle clear thinking, a more 
accurate grasp of the meaning of words, would render 
impossible the repetition of so monstrous a calamity 2” 
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i GHAPTER ONE 
5 THE, NEED FOR CLEAR THINKING 


“You may, indeed—and I trust you will—show 
yourselves as ingenious in organising men as you 
have been in dominating Nature." 

Lowes Dickinson: Letters from 

ч John Chinaman. 

Mr Lowes ,DickmsoN has put these words 

,in the mouth of “ John Chinaman” criticising 
the institutions of the western world. Scientific 
investigators, often in the teeth of ignorance, 
suspicion, prejudice and even persecution, have 
by their labours and researches during the last 
three centuries immeasurably increased our know- 
ledge Of the resources and powers of Nature. 
Moreoyet, this knowledge has been ingeniously 
and practically applied to the service of mankind 
to such a wide extent that no man, Easterner ог 
Westerner. con fail te be impressed when con- 
fronted, with such a “record of solid and steadily 
accumulative achievement. There is no need to 
labour the point: we have become so accustomed 
to the rapidity ‘of material _Ptogtess that wes have 
ceaséd to wonder at it. 


2 CLEAR THINKING : | 

* But the knowledge of man, of the springs, of 
his conduct, of his relations to his fellow-men 
singly or in groups, and the felicitous regulation 
of human intercourse in the interests of hatmony, 
fairness and peace of mind have made no such 
advance.” Workers in the field of Natural Science 
have overcome the Opposition of ignorance, sus- 
picion and prejudice; but these.forces’ still block 
the way to progress in the Social Sciences. In 
our international relations, in politics—the science 
of government—in economics—the science dealing 
with the production and distribution of «he endless 
variety of “goods” made possible by our progress 
in natural science—in education, in religion, in all 
these departments of Ке where we have to deal 
with our fellow human beings, and not with 
machines, the progress made has not been worth 
the name—it has Ben a mere muddling through. 
Ignorance, suspicion and prejudice are still rife: and 
when we watch the efforts made in some quarters ' 
of the western world to reorganise human relation- 
ships to fit new conditions, we may well wonder 
whether such progress as we have made is riot an 
illusion, and whether the methods employed do 
not belong more to the Dark Ages than’ to the 
twentieth century. : 

The “annihilation of space and time, and the 
enormously increased productivity of Nature—to 
name but two of the results of recent achievement 
in the domain of natural *stience—have bróught 
with them problems which still await solution. 

е have still to discover how best чо effect an 
equitable distribution of the produets of industry 
and agriculture, how” to tackle unemployrnent, 
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"| THE NEED FOR CLEAR THINKING з 
how* to provide for the increased leisure which 


` mechanical efficiency makes possible, how to treat 


the insane and the criminal, how to organise 
education. In the international field, the problems 
of “disarmament” and “ security,” untrammelled 
trade and ‘commerce, the “freedom” of the seas, 
and many others—the legacies of a bad war and 
a worse peace—appear to be no neater a solution. 
Our material progress has outstripped our 
mental progress. It is not that we have made no 
attempt ‘to deal with the problems that beset us; 
but we have not, so to speak, overhauled our 
mental equipment before doing so.” It is no doubt 
a painful process, but we have lacked the energy 
and courage to face it. Perhaps it is not to È 
wondered at that we have shrunk from the task, 
seeing that the obstacles to be overcome are far 
more numerous and formidable than those success- 
fully faced апа surmounted by scientists in their 
pursuit of truth; human affairs are far more 
intricate and perplexing than atoms or molecules ; 
and it is far easier to scrap, say, the traditional 
design of a ship or a vehicle than to scrap a habit 
of mind or a firm conviction or a cherished belief. 
Even dn the course, of mechanical invention, 
innovators have, on the one hand, found it difficult 
to break away from tradition and convention— 
the, old design ©Ё a horse carriage remained long 
after a new motive power had been discovered— 
and, "оп. the other hand, they have had to contend 
with vested interests, prejudice and shortsighted- 
ness. How» much more difficult is it to get rid 
of this “ inertia of stupidity” as it has been.aptly 
"termed, and ignorant, shortsighted and interested 
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opposition, when innovation in ideas and modes 
of thought is suggested ! 

One of the ways in which we may hope to'solve 
the political, social and economic problems that 
confront us is to reform our minds; and to 
examine these problems in the same ctitical, , dis- 
interested and unprejudiced attitude in which 
scientific men have carried out their labours and 
researches and reported the results of them to 
the world. We want more honest and purposive 
thinking and the results of it expressed ій clearer 
and unequivocal Speech and writing. a 

. In thus first emphasising the need for honest 
thinking, I have not forgotten that it will all be 
of no avail if the УШ апа desire for reform are 
Not present. Thete is no place, we are told, for 
emotion in honest and clear thinking. ‘Prue, 
emotion cannot take the place of thought, but it 
can stimulate, inspire, dud clarify thought, if the 
emotion be noble, A] great reformers, men like " 
Wesley, Howard, Wilberforce, Shaftesbury, were 
Inspired by a noble Passion: with /ove for theit 
fellow-men, hope of establishing the Kingdom of 
God “on earth, as it is in Heaven,” and a faith 
that could “ remove mountains.” А modern 
philosopher Says: “Men fear thought as they 
fear nothing else on Carth." If that is so, then 
we lack that “perfect love” which “ casteth out 
fear.” The © thinking? оғ the «European 
politicians and economists *who sat ^round the 
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„bech compelled to contend with prejudices in the 
peoples they represented—prejudices which they 
.therhselves and a servile Press had taken no small 
part in arousing. J 

When, we are confronted with perplexing 
prablems in our social and political life, how 
often do we hear the man in the street exclaim : 
«What we want is the practical man, the man of 
action ; oh, for a government of ‘ business" 
men!” But apart from the fact that often the 
so-called practical ot business man's experience 
may be im a limited field, and thag he is often the 
last man capable of taking.a wide view, he too 
has to think; to be faced with any problem is 
to be compelled to think.’ And it does not matter 
whether the problem is а practical or a theoretical 
oné, the thinking process is just the same. We 
need the practical man no less and no more than 
the theorist; and there is no point in trying to 
discriminate between them. ‘The distinction that 
needs to be drawn is between idle dreaming and 
purposive thinking. Purposive thinking is that 
which is directed towards the solution of any 
problem, practical or theoretical. Idle dreaming 


accomplishes nothings ' | | 

It is clear, I hope, that I am not disparaging 
the practical man; but in this country especially 
the * theorist 5 has usually received much vn- 
deserved»abuse and derision, while the “ practical ? 
man’ has been held “up as a paragon, and his 
opinions accepted with credulity. I am only 
attempting ^ to redress the balance. The con- 
clusions of thé theorist, if well-founded, deserve 


* fo be accepted as willingly as those of the practical 
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man. Тоо‘ often do we соўае across people who. 
will assent to all the reasoning of the theorist, 


апа then coolly remark that it may be theoretically , 


true, but is practically false; like the boy who, 
having gone through and seemingly understood 
Euclid’s proof of the Theorem of Pythagoras, 
remarked to his teacher, “ But it really isn’t true, 
is it, Sir?" If a theory fails in practice, then 
we should condemn it, not for being a theory, 
but for being an unsound one. b 

Lastly, we often hear it said that all our 
problems can be solved with a little ocommon 
sense. This is ttue enough, as long as we do not 
confuse common notions with .common sense ; 
and many of the people who profess to order their 
lives according to the dictates of common sense 
ate really conforming merely to currently accepted 
modes of thought. The mental processes, by 
which the scientific results referred to earlier in 
this chapter have been attained, are not erare, un- 
common or abstruse processes peculiar to the 
scientific mind, but differ in degree only, not in 
kind, from those practised by every one of us in 
the humblest and meanest affairs of life. What 
is called scientific method’ is merely trained and 
organised common sense. 

“That process of induction and deduction by 
which a woman finding a stain upon her frock 
concludes that some one has upset the-inkstand 
upon it, does not differ, in kind, from that by 
which Adams and, Leverrier discovered a. new 
planet." 4 


Окт first task, therefore, is to -examine and 


analyse the mental procèsses of scientific method ; ' 
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to learn a little of bow the mind works; how 
knowledge is acquired and widened; how judg- 
, merits are formed and how they should be applied S 
and how mistakes are made—im other words, the 
| mental processes of common sense; and in the 


course of this examination and analysis we shall 
| find ourselves learning a little of psychology and 
| logic — pérhaps e with as much surprise as M. 
ourdain, in Moliere's Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 2 
| exhibited when he discovered that he had been 


all his life talking prose! 

But 2 knowledge of logic „will defeat the 
object we have, in view, i$ it is used merely to 
find arguments to justify our present judgments, 
instead of to find out Whether our judgments 
are securely founded on fact, or are only the 
resülts of personal preference or prejudices. Pre- 
judice is a far more setious obstacle to overcome 
than illogicality, because our own personal feelings 
|» ,^ are involved. Where the topic of controversy is 
| academic, or remote from us, where the issue of 
H it will not affect our pride or our pockets or any 

othe? “tender spots,” we can be trusted to con- 
sider the pros and cons, detachedly, to weigh them 
impartially and to test the processes of argument 
logically. But when consciously or unconsciously 
we have already, made up our minds, 7.e., prejudged 
the matter, then our “ reasoning ? js metelys a 
* rationalising " process, and does not contribute 
at all to honest enlightenment. Prejudices arise 
| fromefeelings and emotions, good and bad, noble 
I and base. "We have already seen how valuable, 
in fact how indispensable, feelings and emotions 


"are Which really stimulate and inspire us to 
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discover the truth. In ourstreatment of prejudice 
we shall consider what are the harmful, misleading 
‘and illegitimate uses of emotion in argument. * 
The next formidable obstacle to honest 
thinking is laziness—the reluctance to face “the 
insupportable fatigue of thought.” For thinking 
is a painful process: it requires effort. How easy 
it is for us to take the line of least resistance and 
allow others to do the thinking for us! How 
much easier it is to fall in with accepted opinion 
than to question it! Hence is derived the 
tendency to accept without questions whatever 
one sees in print, or the expressed opinions of 
so-called “authorities”; hence»the credulity of 
the masses, their impfessionability and suscepti- 
bility to suggestion. How fatally easy it is to 
succumb to the cleverly worded advertisentent, 
the sophistties of the quack, the catchphrases of 


the politician, the “slogans” and ‘axe-grinding 
e 


propaganda of the popular Press ! © 

And thus we are brought naturally to the last 
obstacle—language. Тһе English language is per- 
haps the richest and the most elastic and adaptable 
in the world; but even so, it is inadequate to 
express our thoughts, far mose our emotions.” How 
often differences arise merely through the mis- 
understandings of words and phrases! How easy 
ќо be misled by ambiguities! Again, words have 
their difficulties: besides their currently accepted 
or “dictionary” meanings, they often carry with 
them associations, an atmosphere ог “aura,” 
difficult to define in exact terms. "Words with 
Wey Significance, Ze, words which chameleon- 

€ take colour from “their surroundings оў con- 
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text, are frequently mised absolutely in a vague’ 
o E ч : 
and misleading sense. Other words carry with 


,them not only a meaning, but also a feeling of 


approval or disapproval in varying degrees of 
strength: they have an emotional value and, as 
such, aróuse prejudice. Words, too, can be used 
to conceal or disguise thought, not to elucidate it. 
'There 15; again, a fascination about some words : 
,they weave a magic spell, legitimate in the realm 
of poetic fancy, but dangerous in the sphere of 
cold thought. Such is the power of words, that 
frequently men will accept as an explanation of a 
difficulty a mere statement,of it'in other words! 
And it is a common form of self-deception to 
imagine that, because we are familiar with, and 
constantly use, а word or phrase, we are also 
familiar with what it represents. Familiar 
acquaintance with a term is perpetually mistaken 
for accuraté knowledge of its implications. 

I have said little about the capital difficulty of 
conveying our thoughts, opinions and judgments 
in clear and precise and concise speech or writing. 
But? the processes of thinking and speaking are 
so closely connected as to be almost inseparable. 
Accuracy of observation and clarity of thought 
are generally accompanied by clarity and accuracy 
in language: and muddled writing is nearly 
always the result of muddled thinking. ^ 
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CHAPTER TWO 


HOW JUDGMENTS ARE MADE—I 


^ 


" FOREWARNED is forearmed.” ° If we learn 
something about the working of the mind, about 
the process of thinking and forming judgments, 
about the pitfalls that await us and the errors into 
which we commonly fall, then we shall be in a 
better position to examine and asséss our own and 


other people's opinions. „ 


I. OBSERVATION, EXPERIENCE, MEMORY 


Naturally, in forming judgments, we depend 


first of all upon our observation, or more strictly ° 


speaking, upon the perceptions of our senses— 
hearing, touch, smell, taste, as well as sight; the 
accumulation and repetition of these sense pescep- 
tions and of our interpretation of them becomes 
what we may call experienc? „ and the power that 


stores them u 


р in our mind we term memory. 


The old adage says “ Seeing is Believing,” ' 


but it is a notori 


ous fact that our ‘eyes can easily 


lead us astray; and how often is it found that 
reliable eyewitnesses may give substantially different 


accounts of the 
is this? 


It is possible to see thin 


Ot being aware of them. 


To 


same simple occurrence!’ Why 


gs, without noticing 
The eye registers an 
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impression of everything that comes “within the’ 
"range of its view; but our awareness depends 
,upon a number of circumstances ; our attention? 
may be weak, or intermittent, pr distracted; we 
may be preoccupied ; we may be in poor bodily 
health. Again, the direction of our attention is 
naturally determined by our interests at the time 
or by our poipt of view. We may see things, 
even notice them, and then dismiss them as being 
"of no consequence or significance. “ There are 
none so blind as those that won't see "—this old 
proverb tells us that we can even “shut our eyes ” 
and refuse to see what runs counter to our desires. 
Mr G. К. Chesterton in The Invisible Man, 
one of his * Father Brown ” stories, gives a good 
illustration of the common failure on the part of 
observers to see anything they are not expecting 
to see. A manservant, a commissionaire, a police- 
man and a’street vendor are persuaded to watch 
the entrance to a block of flats and to notice 
whether any man, woman or child went in. When 
their reports are collected, they all swear with 
varying degrees of emphasis that nobody had entered 
or left. But, as Father Brown points out later, 
* when those four quite honest men said that no 
man had gone into the Mansions, they did not 
really mean that ло man had gone into them. They 
meant no mah whom they could suspect. „А 
man didego into the house, and did come out of 
it, but they never” woficed him." It was the 
postman! °, ; A i 
The danger to which many of us ate too often 
rone is that of interpreting what we see én the 
^lightsof preconceived оріћіоп. A shop assistant 
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giving evidence regarding а “hold-up” asserted 
that her assailant threatened her with a revolver. 
It turned out to be a tobacco-pipe! I was present 
some years ago at a lecture by a professor of 
psychology. He began by talking to us about 
Napoleon’s campaigns and referred to the battles 
of Marengo, Hohenlinden, Austerlitz, Jena, etc. 
Suddenly, without warning, he, produced and 
showed for a second a piece of white cardboard 
with a word on it printed in large capitals. Hé 
asked us to write down the word we had seen. 
The majority of us wrote BATTLE. Аз a matter 
of fact the word' was BOTTLE ! 

Prejudice plays a large part’ in determining 
the scope and direction of our observation; its 
effect is so important that I have reserved fuller 
treatment of it to a later chapter. 9 

Another source of deception is the habit we 


have of confusing details of what we have seen ` 


with the inferences made from them. ‚Аз soon 
as the mind receives sense impressions it proceeds 
to interpret them in the light of experience; the 
interpretation or inference follows so quickly” that 
in actual practice it is bound up so closely with 
the sense impression that іг js difficult to separate 
the two. The more ignorant and uneducated a 
person is, “the more difficult it is for him to 
discriminate between his inferences and the per- 
ceptions on which they were tounded, .. Many a 
marvellous tale, many a scandalous anecdote gwes 
its origin to this incapacity. The narrator telates, 
not what he saw or heard, but the impressions 
which he derived from what he saw ог heard, and 
of which perhaps the “greater part consisted of 


T 
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inference, though thę whole is related not as 
inference, but as matter of fact." ‘The person who 
Says, I see there's some one ill at Number So-and- 
*So,” when the sole evidence is а Doctor's car standing 
outside, sees no such thing: what he really sees is an 
appearance equally reconcilable with the inference 
he made and with other totally different inferences. 
Again; when the sense impression has been 
received and interpreted, the mental process is 
8till incomplete; it is nearly always accompanied 
by some emotional reaction, Ze, our feelings— 
pleasure, disgust, shame, etc.—are stirred at the 
same time. These too often affect our inferences 
and distort out interpretation of what we have 
seen, For example, in witnessing a street acci- 
dent, in which a pedestrian and a motor саг ate 
invelved, our observation and our inferences may 
be affected by pity for the victim, ог by sympathy 
` with the driver of the car. . 
Such are the main sources of error in observa- 
tion; and it should be remembered that every- 
thing said about seeing applies equally to hearing 


and all the other senses. 

Lastly, memory—the power that enables. us 
to store up experience-^is not always a safe guide. 
Most people tend to remember incidents attended 
with feelings of pleasure and warmth, | and to 
repress the memory of those unpleasant incidents 

own the spine. The passage 


which sends a shiver d 
of time frequently casts а halo about past events. 


Метрѓу has 2 habit of exaggerating ог minimising 
pleasant os unpleasant sensations. Again, the 
tendency is fos us to remember only those, facts 


"Gr instances which bear out a belief we already 
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possess; we shrink from the special effort required 
to take account of negative evidence. Super- 
stitious people will be ready to quote examples 
of fatalities occurring, say, after thirteen have 
sat down to table; they have forgotten, or have 
not troubled to remark, how often similar fatalities 
have followed the sitting down of twelve ot 
fourteen; or the cases where ушен have sat 
down to table and no fatality at all has ensued. 
When people ate required to recall past events, 
they are often unable to distinguish what they 
have seen or experienced from the «inferences 
made or the emotions felt at the time or subse- 
quently. А witness's testimony in the law-coutts 
is often a jumble of facts, assumptions and feelings, 
and a cross-examining counsel is usually not slow 
to take advantage of his inability to keep them 
separate, and thus to discredit him as a witness. 


2. THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHERS 


If we had to rely only on our own observa- 
tion, experience and memoty, we should sever 
get very far in advancing our knowledge; we 
rely, too, upon the experienge of others—parents, 
teachers, and those who have recorded their 
experience in books for our benefit. In out early 
yeats we adopt without question jüdgments ready 
made for us by our elders. ‘The proverbs and 
proverbial sayings which we have heard quoted 
and appliéd so often—what аге many of „them 
but judgments neaüy or arrestingly expressed in 
picturesque language ? 9. 

But civilisation апае growth of knowledge 
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ате only possible if these popular judgments are 
continually being tested and confirmed, modified 
or rejected in the light of experience. lf ce 
refused to modify them to suit new conditions or 
to tally with new evidence, or if we discarded or 
rejected them out of hand without due reason, 
we should be equally mistaken. But we ate more 
likely to adhere to them too long after they have 
outworn their usefulness; students of Economic 
and Political History know that the theories of 
Mercantilism, ILazssey-faire and Splendid Isolation, * 
took, likeeCharles П, an unconscionable time in 
dying. Nowadays, when conditions — political, 
economic and social, national and international— 
change so quickly, it is more necessaty than ever 
to take stock of our cherished convictions. 
On some controversial topics it is impossible 
in the nature of things for us to depend upon 
frst-hand evidence for new facts. We must 
^ „depend upon what we read in books or news- 


papers; we must put ourselves in the hands of 


the “ experts.” Where the experts disagree, we 
can éxamine and weigh their evidence in much 
the same way as a judge sums UP in a court of 
[ieee Bue setius tube CRECEN HA csummalthe the ` 


value of the evidence, to remember that 


does not constitute experience „ 


(2) the sexperience of the practical man is not 
^ , necessarily superior to that of the theorist. 
o "The practical man often * cannot 'see the 
wood for the trees," and the theorist 
(i.e. the looker-on) often “sees more of 


^ the game ap 


(1) time alone 


o 
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(3) experience, skill ог success in one department 
of knowledge does not necessarily warrant 
a person's speaking with authority on 
another. (This is an example of false 
analogy: see Chapter Four.) 


As regards: (2) and (3), often the most efficient 
and successful worker in a limited Sphere in any 
business, industry or profession; is the very last 
person to speak with authority on the business, 
etc., as a whole. Again, a successful busiress man, 
merely because he is a Successful business man, is 
not thereby qualified to express authoritative views 
On wider questions of economics, much less 
politics. There is а tendency, too, to allow 
Scientists to tell us whit we ought to think about 
subjects in which they have no special competence, 
and as for the popular newspapers and magazines, 
they try to persuade us that any person “in 
the news” has opinions worth our consideration, 
on almost any question outside his“ legitimate 
Province. We might be inclined to listen to 
Miss X., the champion lawn-tennis player, on the 
subject of the back-hand sttoke at that game, 

Ut not to give equa] weight to her ideas, 
say, Оп the treating of ‘children SOD оу 917 

-Y.Z., the tecord-breaking motorist, on «internal 
combustion engines, but not on international 
CO-Opetation.* f 

The power of the Press to influtnc our judg- 
ments in. its presentation of facts. about» current 
affairs is so importent as to deserve fuller treatment 


hee will publish on Monday an arresting article by — 
the farhous lawn-tennis "layer, on the issues raiscd' at the Disarmament 
Onference." [Italic is mine,—R. W, JJ F 
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іп а separate chapter. jt is sufficient here to point 
Out the folly and danger of swallowing zzdis- 


- criminately whatever we see in print, whether in 


books or newspapers. It is impossible in the 
limited compass of this book to deal adequately 
with the ‘canons of historical evidence, 40., to 
examine the methods by which historians estimate 
the value*and importance of documentary evi- 
dence in arriving at the truth. But it might 
Ве profitable here to give examples how mistakes 
can be made. A writer recently wrote an article 
on the Russian Revolution. He had consulted 
two authorities which had adopted different 
chronological systems—one the western, the other 
the Russian calendar. The result is that many 
events in his narrative аге described twice and as 
having happened at different times. Again, an 
American writer failed to distinguish between two 
great English thinkers, J. S. and J. B. S. Haldane, 


* Eher and son. Не was at great pains to try to 


reconcile apparent inconsistencies in the views of 
a sinple, composite Haldane ! | г 
A warning, too, is necessary against accepting 
generalisations, however neatly or attractively put, 
as substitutes for facts. In out judgments on 
history, for example, we should bewate of con- 
tenting ourselves with dismissing Richard Ш as 
“a bad king," of Cromwell as “a tyrant,” or 
Gladstone, as, “ a humbug,” and of assuming that 
зис question-begginy’ verdicts are efficient substi- 
tutes, for facts or arguments. Again, "beware of 
accepting at theit face value Statements beginning 
“ Everybody says - - „” or “ Every one knows... .” 
^"Fhese statements may be commónly made, or may 
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be the exptessions of common Opinion, but they 
are not necessarily true or “common”? sense. 


Similarly, because you sce a statement repeated a + 


number of times, do not assume that it must be 
true; and because a Statement or opinion has 
temained unquestioned or unchallenged for some 
time, do not assume that it has acquired some 


magic potency that makes it unquestionable and 
beyond challenge. 


“slogans” of advertisers, and the catchphrases 
of politicians. The prominence given to them 
makes it difficult to avoid them. Not only’ are 


unconsciously, but also it needs constant effort ' 
to resist the methods of modern publicity. The 


merchants of that article know our weakness and 
trade upon it. \ 5 


QUESTIGNS À 


1. What methods does a successful conjürer or 
illusionist use to deceive his audience » 

«2. Why does an author usually procure some One 
to read over his proofs before he sends them to the 
printer? , D 

3. Show by examples that in ordinary informal 
conversation the precise meaning of © Nothing ” and 
“Nobody ? can alter according to circumstances. pe 

4. About the time when there was a great revival in 


5. 
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England of interest in the reating of pedigtee cattle, 
Maria Edgeworth wrote a book entitled Irish Bulls. 
It had a wide circulation amongst farmers. Comment. 
э 5. Give, from your own experience, one or two 
examples of the fallibility of the senses. 

6. * One» of the most celebrated examples of a 
universal error produced by mistaking an inference 
for the direct evidence of the senses was the resistance 
made, on the ground of common sense, to the Copernican 
System." Explain. ; 

7. Giye examples from your own reading ог 
experience of errors caused by (4) interpreting a per- 
ception in the light of preconceived opinion ; (b) con- 
fusing a sense impression with the “inference made 
from it. ы $ 

8. “ Enjoy your schooldays while you can; you 
will never have such happy days again; my schooldays 
were Һе happiest in my life.” This is the sort of thing 
old gentlemen who give prizes away on Speech Days 
say (or used tg say) to their young audiences. If you 
were given the opportunity to reply, what would you 
, say? ° ^ 

s * Distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
Explain this proverbial saying and illustrate its applica- 


tion by an example. ‹ P 
2 Write hott explanatory notes on (а) The Mer- 


canti b) Laissexgaire, (c) Splendid Isolation ; 
EHE р the нове which made each 
unworkable. 4 К 

тт. On more ethan one occasion policemen and 
schoolmasters have protested against the practice af 
filling the more responsible posts in the Police Force 
and the Teaching Profession with recruits from out- 
side their regular ranks. What ig to be said (7) for, 


b) against, their protests ? н 
$ 5. What is Кг said (а) for, (/) against, a so-called 
* Business Government," 4e, а Government in which 
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the Members of the Cabinet and Heads of Departments 
are drawn from the ranks of successful “ business ? men ? 

13. Find examples from current newspapers and 
advertisements of the use of testimony by people in 
the public eye on subjects on which they can claim no 
expert knowledge. 

I4. Quote some catchphrases which have swayed 
public opinion at General Elections in the past thirty 
yeats. ^ j 
15. Explain and illustrate the tendency of the mind 
to neglect negative evidence, 

16. Why is it not an easy matter to tell just what 
we saw and heard at a particular time ? 


» CHAPTER THREE 


HOW, JUDGMENTS ARE MADE —II: 
* INDUCTION 2 


> 
We no sooner perceive things by the senses 
than we þegin, consciously ог unconsciously, to 
arrange and classify them in various categories 
according to the’ properties they appeat to possess, 
to note causal relations, and to trace similarities 
between them. ‘These three processes, with which 
we ,shall deal separately under the headings of 
Generalisation, Cause and Effect, and Analogy, 
ate called Inductive Processes. Induction implies 
the collecting and arrangement of data and the 
formulation of generalisations, laws or rules to 
cover a number of data and possibly to account 


for then 


т. GENERALISATION 


Generalisation means, as its derivation implies, 
putting things into their делега or classes. Right 
from a very early age our observation and inquiries 
lead us to.form generalisations which guide our 
judgments and deté£mine our actions. For 
example, a chiid may soon learn that Matches are 
dangerous playthings, or that People who frown are 
angry, ot that Dogs are faithful animals, or that Jays 
Vike peas, ot that Policemén wear uniform. Fach 
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new experience, each freshly acquired piece of 
knowledge helps him to form new generalisa- 
tions, or to strengthen or modify his old ones. 16, 
will easily be seen that without this power of 
generalisation, human knowledge would have 
never advanced, and civilisation would have been 
impossible. 

Most generalisations, at any-rate in matters 
concerning the conduct of human affairs (ż.e., as 
opposed to such subjects as mathematics or 
physics), are necessarily imperfect, because it is 
almost impossible to obtain sufficient data from 
which a universal rule can be. extracted. Тһе 
value of a generalisation depends on :— 


(т) the relative number of the snobserved 
instances ; $ 

(2) whether the instances observed form a 
fair and sufficient sample, and whether 
no exceptions are discoverable; 

(3) the degree of probability of the existence 
of such a general гше or law. æ 


To apply these tests to our own conclusions, 
we shall have to ask ourseives :— x 


(x) Have our investigations covered à wide 
enough field ? ы 

(2) Ate the conditions we have observed typical 
of general conditions or ate they special 
conditions prevailing only in the sphere 
of our investigations ? 


(3) Is our conclusion one that could reasonably. 


be supposed to exist ? 
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‚„„ One of Ше most prevalent sources of error 
in argument is the rash generalisation. It takes 
one of the following forms :— 


(т) generalisation from single or isolated in- 

stances ; 

(2) generalisation from selected instances ; 

(3) generalisation arising from ignorance or 

prejudice. 

These forms roughly correspond to the con- 
ditions and tests enumerated above, and they can 
be detected easily enough by applying those tests. 

The absurdity of forming»generalisations from 
single or isolated instances is patent enough; but 
how often are people—in fnost respects ordinary, 
sensible people—guilty of it! An Englishman’s 
casual visit to the Palais des Papes at Avignon, 
during which,he is pushed and jostled in a crowd 
of French sightseers, causes him to dismiss a// 

, Our neighbours across the Channel as rude and 
inconsiderate folk. | 

In judging some historical personage people 
often fnake the mistake of selecting a single passage 
in a single writer as summing up his whole 
characte, The possible injustice of this is apparent 
enough even if the writer is unprejudiced; but if 
he happens to be,prejudiced, it is even more unjust. 

Vendors of panaceas and quack remedies seck 
to prove their ге сасу by reference to the number 
of so-called cures they have effected; but, they 
forbeap to mention, ог do not,care to find out, 

- in how many cases fatal results ensued, or no 


results at all. ^ 


о 


* In ‘politics one party frequently er ps 
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other party by their mo$t illogical and extreme 
members. Moreover, one isolated statement by 
one member of a party is often quoted as'repre- 
senting the views of the party as a whole. Mr 
J. R. MacDonald complains of this habit in the 
introduction of his little book on the Socialist 
Movement. He says, “ To-day the opponents of 
Socialism try to make Socialism itself responsible 
for every extravagance, every private opinion, 
every enthusiasm of every one of its advocates. 
The logic is this: Mr Smith writes that the family 
is only a passing form of organisation Mr Smith 
is a Socialist; thezefore all Sccialists- think that 
the family is only a passing form of organisation. 
This method of controversy may offer for itself 
a shamefaced justification when it is resorted to 
for the purpose of a raging and tearing political 
fight in which the aim of the rivals is not to arrive 
at truth but to catch votes, but it cannot be 
defended on any other or higher grourid.” 

A particularly delusive method of proof by 
selected instances is illustrated by the “Реасе 
Ballot" recently conducted by a popular news- 
paper. When the result was announced, the pet- 
centages of votes cast for^and against were given, 
but the total number of votes cast was withheld. 
The use and interpretation of figures and statistics 
will be treated more fully later in this chapter; 

An old Sussex labourer I knew’ was convinced 
that “2 wet Monday meant a wet week." The 
inherent improbability of such a generalisation did 
not strike him; I doubt if statistics tanging over 


a long period and proving the "contrary would 
have altered his conviction. T j 
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А 
A weakness for ,exaggeration, а dislike for? " 
‘half-measures and a desire to be thought thorough- 
.going and downright lead us to make universale 
generalisations when a little thought would make 
us more chary and less sweeping in our judgments. 
In normal times the man who counsels caution 
and moderation tends to be unpopular—he is 
called weak and shilly-shallying and is told he 
does not know his own mind. In times of crisis, 
stress or emotional excitement his voice has even 
less chance of being heard. It is in times like 
these thet sweeping generalisations about people 
atouse the worst barbaric passions. “A bas les 
atistocrates | "— with this cry French nobles, without 
discrimination, were hurried away in tumbrils to 
the guillotine. During the Great War, to the 
average Englishman all Germans were brutes. In 
Germany to-day all Jews are regarded as spies, 
tobbers and traitors. The habit of attributing 
qualities to nations as 2 whole instead of to indi- 
viduals is a dangerous one and a serious obstacle 
to international understanding. Labels once 
applied are difficult to шайх. There is a danger, 
too, in generalising about nations by personifying 
theme eg, “France thinks so-and-so,” ог 
“ Germany wants wat,” when all that is meant is 
« Sone Frenchmen think . . ," or “Some Germans 
Want: Syme 5 
^ The fact.that we frequently make these gencral- 


isations and suppress а// or every, does not make « 


them less universal in their applica ion it merely 
helps to deceive ourselves Ог our opponents in 
the course of an argument. Since, as I have said, 
* most generalisations about human beings, their 
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affairs and relationships, are. necessarily imperfect, 
and may even be misleading or untrue, we should 

"Бе chaty of saying, or implying, a// when we mean 
Some, and of saying are when we mean fend to be, 

unless, of course, we can prove our statements by 

teference to indisputable figures. n 

The Generalisation, as I have remarked before 
in another book,* is a good seryant, but a bad 
master. We must not allow our desire for order 
and simplicity to tempt us to impose them wheré 
they do not exist. We must not attempt їо force 
facts to square with a theory: we must modify 
the theory to make it account for a// the available 
televant facts. : 

When we are challenged to produce evidence 
for our general statements, the weakness of our 
case is often patent, and it is often seen“to 
depend upon selected instances. Incidentally, it 
is as well to remember that selected instances 
can no more disprove a statement than prove it; 
and to remember that the common retort, 
when instances are quoted against your conten- 
tion, that “the exception proves the rules” is 
bad logic and a misleading translation of the 
Latin tag Exceptio probat: regulam, which merely 
means that the rule covers all cases not specifically 
excepted. , 
Suppose A. in support of his statement that 
Il State or Municipal enterprises ate extravagant, 
wasteful and inefficient as compared with private 
enterprises" refers to (r) muddles' made during 
the war, when the State assumed control of all 
“key” industties, (2) a case where the attempt 

* The Writer's Chaft, Lesson XXXIII. ‹ f 


ec 
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s 
on the part of a certain Municipality чо build 
houses by employing direct labour proved more 
expensive than entrusting the job to private con- 
tfactors, (3) the inability of the Belgian State 
Railways to pay their way without subsidies, 
(4) the multitude of private, but successful, enter- 
prises such as Ford's motors, the Imperial Chemical 
Industry, or Unilever. B. retorts: “ What about 
the Post Office? ? and, * Look at the number of 
Ыр private concerns that have smashed recently ; 
could tlie Hatry, Kreuger and Stavisky scandals 
have happsned under State management?" A. 
continues: ‘Ah, those are the éxceptions that 
prove the rule. .". ." 

How much further are, they towards settling 
the question? A.’s contention may be tight, 
but ¢he instances he cites do not prove it; nor 
do В. instances to the contrary disprove it, much 
less prove it’ because they are exceptions. The 
argument, as conducted by A. and B., leads no- 
where. Is it then impossible to come to a 
conclusion regarding the respective merits of State 
and Private Enterprise? By no means; given 
full statistics compiled by trained investigators, 
we should be able to formulate some generalisation 
that covers all the available data; but it will zo£ 
be the "sweeping generalisation that A. made at 
the outset of his argument and that was shown to 
be fhcapable of proof. , f 

There i$ a popular Xelief that a boy's academical 
career if no index to his career in after life.» This 
belief ‘finds expression in a number of ways; e.g. 
* You never hear of the brilliant boy after he has 
left school "—* I never passed ай examination in 
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my Ше, and look at me!” says а successful 
business man—“ It is the dunce at school wlio 
makes his mark in after life; Mr W. (C. ; never 
тозе above the third form at H— —," and so ofi. 
Suppose we desire to try to find out how much 
truth there is in this belief, how shall we set about 
it? There are certain preliminary assumptions 
we must make: (т) we must decide what standard 
of achievement, (д) at school, (/) in after life, we 
are going to adopt as a basis for calculation ; (2) 
we must fix the ages at which it is possibie to say 
that a boy and a man ought to have reached those 
standards of achievement, i£ they are to reach them 
. at all—shall we say, for the purpose of this argu- 
ment, 17 and 55 ? (3),we must decide from how 
many and what kinds of schools we are going to 
obtain the data that we want; (4) we must sgree 
to accept the data when we receive them from the 
Headmasters, who will of coursc, have been 
full instructed how to compile them. We ate 
now in a position to proceed. We write to the 
Headmasters of, say, forty schools and ask them 
to obtain from their records particulars of the 
School and after careers of 25 boys chosen at 
random from the 16+ to 17+ age group of the 
pupils in the year 1897. On the receipt of these 
particulars we shall have the information we 
Want concerning 1000 boys, and we ptoceed to 
classify them as follows = 


с 
- 


А. “Brilliant” at school: © sucezssful?^ — 
afterwards . . ; fus xd 

‚В. * Brilliant? at school: **unsuccess- 
ful” afterwards . о t ао 
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C. Undistinguished at school: “ зиссс$з- 


з ful” afterwards . s а тоо 
D. Undistinguished at school:  * un- 
д successful ” afterwards 2 . 700 


(These figures are, of course, purely imaginary.) 

What’can we conclude from these figures? Cer- 
taihly not that “A// dunces at school are successful 
in after fe” nor that “ No boy with a brilliant 
record at school makes his mark in after life." 
*But we can, firstly, say that the chances of a brilliant 
boy's “ultimate success аге т in 4; whereas the 
chances ef success of his undistinguished school- 
fellow аге 1 in 8; and therefore "that the brilliant 
boy's chance ОЁ success is twice as great as his 
undistinguished schoolfellow’s. The point worth 
emphasising is that on the above figures it is as 
useless for anyone to try to prove any universal 
pene about cither brilliant boys or dunces 
by merely citing all the instances 1n his favour, as 
it is useless for his opponent to prove the contrary 
by citing all the instances that point the other way. 


It is on figures such as these that calculations 


of probability are based. People who hope to 
acquire riches by gambling would perhaps be 
less willing to risk their money if they were able 
to calculate their chances to some degree of 
accuracy. Many alleged contests of skill in popular 
newspapers are really forms of gambling under 
a°very thin, disguise—especially cross-words and 
picture-güessing competitions, in which, shall we 
say, $6 рег -cent. of the clues or titles are so 
easy that no one could possibly make a mistake, 
while the odd .14 pet cent. admit of two, three or 
* fout.alternative answers. -SuppOse there were one 
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· hundred of these pictures to guess, and of ‘them seven 


admitted of two possible solutions, five of three 
and two of four. If the intending competitor 
realised that the mathematical chance of gaining: 
first prize by guessing all the pictures “ correctly ” 
was approximately one in half a million, would 
he be so willing to risk his entrance fee? Апа 
perhaps he would lose any illusions he may have 
had regarding the generosity or disinterestedness 
of the proprietors of popular newspapers. Я 

Figures, or statistics, as they are called,“ are of 
great help in enabling us to obtain a «clear and 
comprehensive grasp of facts; by means of them 
we are able to sum up the results ‘of our observa- 
tions in a convenient and intelligible form. They 
enable us to calculate averages and tatios and 
Proportions; to make comparisons; to detect 
correspondences and variations between different 
sets of happenings. But in interpreting statistics, 
4. in drawing conclusions from them, ,we must 
take care (1) that we understand on what assump- 
tions they are made or on what principles they 
are based; (2) to see that a// the relevant figures 
are taken into consideration; (3) not to assume 
that there is a causal connection between different 
sets of figures without further experiment or 
investigation. 

The successful candidates of two schools at 
a School Certificate Examination are as follows :— 


Chart School: School Certificates, 54; Matric- 
ulation Exemptions, 3o. f Й 
Charvel School: School Certificates, 27 ; Matric- 

ulation Exemptions, т. oly A 
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Only the most foolish and ignorant observer 
would draw from these figures the conclusion 
that the results of Chart ate twice as good as those 
of Charvel. Before we can make an adequate 
comparison we want to know (т) the number of 
pupils in ‘each school, the age tange and the 
number of pupils at each point in the age range; 
(2) the numbers of unsuccessful candidates ; (3) the 
average age of the candidates; (4) the numbers of 
Honours and/or Distinctions gained; (4) the 
number °of candidates taking the Examination for 
the second,time, and so on. 

Tt is noted that at a certain “ soccer ? school 
the weather on® successive Saturday afternoons, 
when rst XI matches were played, began by being 
good, but became progressively worse, until on 
the last Saturday the match was played in a torrent 
of rain and a howling gale and om very heavy 
ground, ‘The results were as follows :— 


^ т. Won, 5-0. 
2. Drawn, 2-2. 
3. Lost, 5-5. 
3 4. Lost, 0-10. 


. lt is obvious that,we cannot draw from this 
information alone the tonclusion that the weather 
Was responsible for the falling off of the perfor- 
mance of the team in the last two matches. We 
shall want to know about changes in the constitü- 
tion of thé team, casualties, the relative strength 
and weight of -theit opponents, and таўЬе» other 
material factors, before we сай say that there is 
even a prima facie case for our contention. , But 
we are now trespassing ОП the ground to be 
: 
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covered “in the next section dealing with Cause 
and Effect: you will be told there what tests ‘to 
apply before you begin to trace causal relations 
between things. [ 


QUESTIONS 
1. Criticise the following arguments = 


(а) “ Doctors are all alike“ They really don’t 
know any more than you ог I do. ‘This 
is the third case of faulty diagnesis I have 
heard of in the last month.” 

(0) * Yes, John did very well; there were 37 
applicants for the job he got. But 
James did better; for his job there were 
no fewer than 155 applicants.” 

(c) * There! What did I say? Imprisonment 
never deters people from crime. «More 
than half the prisoners at the recent 
assizes were ‘old lags.’ Once a criminal, 
always a criminal.” 


2. А lecturer, addressing a large meeting of children, | 


said :: “ The average number of children in a family is 
1.8. This can be verified at any large representative 
gathering.” He then issued slips of paper on which the 
children wrote down thea total number of. children 
(including themselves) in their own family. Тһе 
avetage was 3.4. How do you explain the result ? 
. 3. You read somewhere that “ illegible handwriting 
js no criterion of greatness." You say to yourself: 
* Well, it may not be a criterion of greatness, but at 
any rate most great men seeni to write ШеріЫу,” How 
would'you proceed to test the truth of your view ? 

4. Construct an inductive argument'to prove that 


Some article of food, or some habit, is beneficial or 
injurious to you. * n Е теў 


э 


о 
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o 
5. What truth is there in the statement that “ Statistics ‹ 


°сап be made to prove anything " ? 
- 6. You discover i 
in 1934 in the U.S.A. than in 
figures or information will you require before you can 
estimate the comparative prevalence of crime in the two 
countries ? 
7A selfmade successful business man, protesting 
against the raising of the school leaving age, Says + Ms 
„left school at thirteen, and look at me!” Construct a 
suitable reply. 
8. A. “ Negroes аге incapable of intellectual 
» development.” 
B. “But what about Booke2 Washington and 
Paull Robeson?” ^ 
A. “Yes, but they ate the 
the rule!” 
„ Comment on the co 
9. Mention some us 
Census are put. 
io. * Another policeman conv f 
There you are—it d—the whole 
Police Force is hopelessly corrupt!” 


exceptions that prove 


urse of this argument. 
es to which the results of the 


° 


CHAPTER FOUR 


HOW JUDGMENTS ARE MADE—III : 
INDUCTION—contisined 


о 


2. CAUSE AND EFFECT е 


AFTER observing, sorting and classifying, noting 
common properties and formulating general rules 
or tendencies, the next natural step in the advance- 
ment of knowledge is trying to account fot things. 
When we have discovered that things generally 
happen in a certain way, we very naturally want 
to know why. Experience tells us that evety 
event has a cause, and will be followed by an effect ; 
natural curiosity impels us to try to trace cffects 
to causes; natural desire to plan our future—to 
avoid failures and to repeat successes—impels us 
to try to forecast the effect of causes. e 
Because an effect is the consequent of a cause, 
and a cause the antecedent to an effect, we dre apt 
to assume that two events or conditions, one of 
which precedes or follows the other in point of 
time, are causally connected. ‘This is an error 
to which ignorant and superstitiouse people are 
especially prone. A man walks under a Јаааег 
and soon afterwards is run over апа killed ; super- 
Stittous people will tell you he was killed because 
he walked wnder the ladder. The’ temptation to 
fall into this error “is especially s 
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other or both of the occurrences are more than 
otdinarily striking; or when there is apparently 
a constant recurrence of similar happenings in 
conjunction. Then even the sceptic may begin 
to think that “the long arm of coincidence” has 
been stretched too far and he may be tempted to 
Suspect that “there may be something in it 
after all.” » 
. And so there may be; but we are not justified 
if asserting that there is, until further trial has 
been mide, We must first ask ourselves, “ Does 
the so-called cause adequately explain the effect 2 
Ате there any other forces that nay have inter- 
fered?” We cannot point fo one definite cause 
until all other adequate causes have been eliminated. 
The recent imposition of tariffs in this country 
e fall of prices to an almost 


waso followed by th 

unprecedented low level. We cannot conclude 
that the imposition of tariffs caused prices to fall, 
until we have found out whether other factors 
were at work. It might be advisable, too, to find 
out whether the same result was evident in other 
countries when tariffs had been in existence for 
some time, and to inquire whether there was а 


generalefall in world prices at the same time. 
A habit, similar to that described in the previous 


chapter as rash generalisation, tempts us, in Ouf 


efforts to simplify things, to attribute an event to 
2 . + 
a single cause, when а multitude of different causts 


may have Combined ta bring it about. When we 

know How various and involved our own motives 

may Be in taking any particula? line of action, we 

ought not to, be too ready to attribute, say, the 

European Wat solely to the desire of Germany for 
` 
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aggrandisement. Incidentally, we ought to beware 
of explaining the behaviour of our fellow-creatures 
by imputing motives—good or bad—as the springs 
of their action. 

Again, in searching for causes we should be 
careful not to confuse the cause with the occasion. 
The murder of the Austrian Archduke at Sarajevo 
was the occasion, not the cause, of the outbreak 
of war in i914. The responsibility for an explosion 
lies with those who laid the charge and the train, 
not alone with the man who applied the match. 

Another common error is to assume that two 
conditions, found side by side or in conjunction, 
are causally related. "Because we often find poverty 
and drunkenness in the same home we must not 
assume that one is the cause or effect of the other ; 
they may both be the effects ОЁ another cause,.g., 
bad housing conditions. 


3. ANALOGY S 


The use of comparison in making language 
clearer, more vigorous or more picturesque, is 
familiar to us t ough figures of speech—par- 
ticularly simile, metaphor. personification and 
parable, in all of which comparison is either 
expressed or implied. 

, Exposition, comparison helps to make ex- 
pranations more intelligible, more, emphatic or 
more attractive, when you> subject-matter ig un- 
familia= to your audience, when you are ‘dealing 
with something outside their experience, or with 
abstractions, then comparison will be found a 
gteat aid to elucidation. For example, if you’ 


o 
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were explaining the National Budget to a juvenile 
audience, you would help to make your explana- . 
tion “clearer if you compared the calculations of ' 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to those of a 
prudent housekeeper who estimates the amount of 
money coming into the house, and allows so much 
for rent, food, fuel, light and so forth. That 
homely illustration might: be extended—you might 
call the Chancellor the Nation's Housekeeper. 
Ona of the commonest comparisons made is 
that of a collection of people—a nation, a church, 
a school,°a profession—with à living organism. 
St Paul thus compares the Christian Church, in 
the Twelfth Chapter o£ his Epistle to the Romans : 
For as we have many members (je, limbs, 
Organs, etc.) in опе body, and all members have 
noPthe same office (ten duty), SO We being many, 
are one body in Christ, and every one membets 
one of another.” At school we are taught the 
value of ar corporate life. We speak of London as 
the heart of the British Empire. We speak o 
parks as the ngs of a city. Again, we compate 
our Empire to a iv. Britain is the mother- 
country, the Dominions ate het sons, the Colonies 
her daughters, and so 02. i К 
So far, so good: But there is a temptation not 
to let the matter rest here, but to carry the com- 
parison further; to base arguments Of to draw. 
conclusions from the resemblances noted; to infer 
that because two things are parallel in оде respect, 
they must also exhibit similarities in other respects. 
This is termed Argument by Analogy. .. INC 
> Now, Analogy may Of may nat be a safe guide. 
In Efglish Grammar its use as à clue to the 
4 " 
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formation or pronunciation vr inflexion of words is 
limited. Reliance upon analogy leads the puzzled 
foreigner astray; he fancies that because the 
plural of mouse is mice, the plural of house must 
be hice; he imagines that dough, rough, through, 
thorough, slough are pronounced alike as to. the 
final —ough. On the other hand, in a logically 
constructed language like Spanich, analogy will 
rarely lead the student wrong. i 3 
Englishmen, at the time of the revolt of the 
American Colonies, complained of the wnfilial atti- 
tude of Britain's sons across the Atlántic; że., 
they argued that Britzin's parental euthority entailed 
filial obedience on the part of her dependencies. 
On the other hand, the fact that the time comes 
in a family when a son arrives at years of discretion, 
when he can be trusted to fend for himself and to 
assume his own responsibilities, has been urged as 
a reason for granting colonies complete inde- 
pendence when they have shown themselves 
capable of self-government. But neither argu- 
ment can be conclusive in itself, for it is based on 
resemblance only, and not on fact. К 
The danger of pressing a comparison too fat 
—of carrying it, as we say, to its logical cohclusion 
—is pretty obvious. We could be drawn into 
the most ridiculous and fantastic judgments ; e.g. 
if we pressed the comparison between a nation 
and an organism too far, we should be drawn 
into discovering activities in a nation parallel, say, 
to the digestive or respiratory Systems of ап 
Organism. We need hardly be warned against 
such wild and extravagant flights ОЁ fancy. 
But it is very easy to pass from the simple 
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illustration referred "to earlier in this section, 


picturing the Chancellor of the Exchequer as the, 


‚ Nation's Housekeeper, to an argument of this 
kind: The prudent housekeeper naturally wants 
to lay out the limited amount of money at her 
disposal to the best advantage; she purchases 
the provisions and goods she wants where she 
can get them cheapest ;° she wants the best value 
efor her money; erefore it is to the advantage 
of the nation’s “housekeeping” to buy goods 
in the cheapest market, and to allow free and 
unrestricted imports into the country. 

The conclusion reached may be sound enough, 
but it is not proved by the illustration. The 
danger lies in the plausibility of the argument, 
which may easily deceive people ignorant of 
the complicated machinery of international trade 
and of the, intricate considerations which go to 
determine national policy. 

А common form of false analogy is to argue 
that ability in one sphere must mean ability in 
another. So-and-so, a lawyer, is a very clever 
man ; therefore he will make a good Foreign 
Secretary. He may indeed prove so; but it will 
be in virtue of his diplomatic, not his legal ability. 

One method of argument by analogy is 
especially delusive. You have, we will say, a 
dificult problem to solve; then the recipe is as 
follows : Compare it,with a much simpler problem, 
resembling your problem in some respects, to 
which there can be only one,indisputable answer, 
'Then, while your readers or heaters аге wondering 
why they had’ not seen the resemblance before, 
take another simpler problem and apply it likewise ; 


° 
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and then they wonder why they have been so 
stupid as not to have guessed the solution before. 
An example from Macaulay, who uses this dévice 
frequently, will make the method clear. In his 
essay on “ Gladstone on Church and State,” he 
is discussing whether the State should assume 
responsibility for the spiritual as well as, Һе tem- 
poral interests of its members. These illustrations 
follow :— E 

“It is of very much more importance that 
men should have food than that they should have 
pianofortes. Yet it by no means follows that 
every pianoforte maker ought to add the business 
of baker to his own, for, i£ he did so, we should 
have both much worse music and much worse 
bread. It is of much more importance that the 
knowledge of religious truth should be wisely 
diffused than that the art of sculpture should 
flourish among us. Yet it by no means follows 
that the Royal Academy ought to uhite with 
its present functions those of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge." ` 

The eager and uncritical reader at once says : 
“How absurd! Of course the State has по 
business to interfere in religious matters!” But, 
in reality, the cases Macaulay quotes ate not 
parallels at all, and they prove nothing. 

' This method of delusive analogy is one of the 
most effective weapons in the armouty of the 
controversialist. At election times, the platform 
speaker addressing. meetings crowded with his 
Own supporters uses it to score easy and immediate 
triumphs. Here is one example of its use in the 
General Election lately held. “If you were steam- 
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ing across the Atlantic into fine weather in the 
Queen Mary under a first-class captain and crew, 
with»a storm behind you, you would not be ready 
to change into a rather unseaworthy old tramp 
ship commanded by an inexperienced captain who 
announced his intention of steering straight back 
into the storm area.” Who would? “For the 
same reason,” the speaker went on, “ you should 
support my patty and reject the other.” 

The “ship of state” is a favourite image of 
the politician * ; and the use of it frequently shows 
him at 3ea." Unless he is a nautical expert, he 
soon finds himself in difficulties ; but even the merest 
novice in nautical matters can see the absurdity of 
the following passage in a recent speech :— * 

* Yet despite the manifold difficulties which 
préss upon us both at home and abroad, anchored 
to such a firm and unyielding rock as this, I both 
hope and believe that our common ship could be 
steered as it were mentally by the hand of its 


competent guides so as to turn the corner, and 


slowly but surely win through to the goal which 


we hàve always kept with such steadiness in sight." 

My local representative in Parliament said in 
his ele&tion address that the National Government 
had made the League of Nations the sheet-anchor 
of the foreign , policy. A sheetanchor is a spate 
heavy anchor used only in emergency when, a 
ship is moor а, and-sately carried by metchant 
ships., Did he really mean that the National 
Government fegarded the League of Nations as 
a tesort ойу to be made use of when we are 
in difficulties, ^or when every „other resort has 

?^ & Sce What a Word! by A. P. Herbert, pp. 181-187. 
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failed? (See also the section on “ metaphors " in 
Chapter Ten.) 

А mistaken application of analogy led to the 
present form of. the constitution of the U.S.A. 
Those responsible for framing it set out to imitate 
certain characteristics of the English constitution. 
But in their estimate of it they overrated the 
influence of the Crown in the person of George Ш 
—an influence due to transitory causes only— 
and they paid тоге attention to the theory of the 
constitution, as explained by the lawyer Black- 
stone, than to its working in practice. Hence 
they created a'strong executive (representing the 
Crown in England) and carefully separated the 
three departments of government—the executive, 
the legislative and the judicature; but they 
neglected the fact that in actual practice in Епр?апа 
those holding the highest executive posts sit in 
Parliament and are responsible to it fot the conduct 
of their official duties. " 

History is a happy hunting-ground for those 
who seek parallels in the past as arguments to 
support their policies for the future. Human 
nature, they tell us, changes slowly, if at all. 
Similar sequences of events can be observed again 
and again. A famous archzologist shows us that 
world civilisation has not been a steadily con- 
tinuous development in a straight line, but a series 
of cycles, or “ revolutions,” passing,.in the sphere 
of Art, through three stages between rise and fall 
—tugged strength, graceful beauty; and excessive 
ornamental elaboration. In Architecture, fof 
example, a parallel can be drawn between the suc- 
cessive classical styles, Doric, Ionic and Corinthian, 
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and the Norman, Early English and’ Decorated?” 
styles in England. Again, in the broad outlines 
of the revolutionary movements in France in? 
1789 and lately in Russia, there is apparently a 
close parallel; each movement began with a 
bourgeois or middle-class revolt, developed into 
а "reign of terror » and ended in a military 
dictatorship. Again, tbe sequence —wat, boom, 
, depression—evident in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, appears to be repeated in the 
history of the last twenty years. ; 

In other words, “history repeats itself.” So 
it does, but with a difference. We must be waty 
of making assumptions based upon an оуег- 
simplification of historical developments. Con- 
ditions are rarely precisely similar ; there is usually 
a°“ snag” somewhere, some circumstance which 
does not fit in, which may render the whole argu- 


ient ккан Ес ехашре вус often find in 
arguments in favout of Free Trade comparisons 


made with the nineteenth century ; but the fact 


that certain conditions existent 1n the nineteenth 
century favourable to Free Trade are absent in 


the twentieth century is neglected ; for in the 
nineteenth century we had an expanding market 
for our goods, whereas in the twentieth. centuty 


the market is stationary Of contracting. Ву 
judiciously selecting convenient facts and neglecting 


or failing to see inconvenient ones, We can make 
* history " provide specions and plausible support ^ 


for any theory we may wish to advance. ° Beware 
». 


of the mari who begins “ History teaches us . . .”; 


Ље may be dike the man who prefaces a lie with 
[1j 2» 
As a matter of fact. . « - 


= 
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Comparison should never be used as the so/e 
support of a theory or judgment. It can be used 
by way of illustration and explanation, to elucidate 
or to verify a fact already established: It also 
has another very valuable use; it can often start 
a train of thought or suggest a working hypothesis. 
The resemblance е by Newton pn the 
fall of an apple from a tree and the movement of 
the celestial bodies through space, suggested to 
him the theory of gravitation. Darwin's theory 
of evolution originated in the discovery “ that 
selection was the keystone of man's saccess in 
making useful faces of plants and animals," and 
in wondering whether anything similar had taken 
place on a very much larger scale in Nature. But 
resemblance was only the starting point in both 
these theories ; before they were substantiated the 
whole processes of induction and experimental 
verification had to be gone through.  ' 


QUESTIONS 


т. Criticise the following arguments :— n 


(а) During the Great War there was a marked 
reduction in thz amount of crime-in the 
U.K. This goes to prove that war is a 
great moral tonic. 

(b) Britain's National Debt hes grown as her 
prosperity increased. It looks therefore 
as if it pays you to live’ beyond your 

. income. ё 

(c) Carlyle supports his objéction to the 

_Parliaméntary system of Government by 
“Representation on the ground that a ship 
could never be taken round Cape Horn 


" 
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if the crew.were consulted every time the 
Captain proposed to alter the course. 

(4) The British empire is rapidly breaking up. 
Everything that grows must also decay. 
The British, like all the empires of 
antiquity, must fall a victim to the laws 
of time. 

(e) The Lunatic asylums contain many highly 


educated people. Education, therefore, . 


is one of the causes of the increase of 
mental abnormality. 
(f) Mr Bernard Shaw writes such good plays 
? because he is a vegetarian. 

(g) During the nineteenth century England 
became the most prosperous country 
in the world and Parliamentary institu- 
tions were more highly developed in 
England than in any other civilised 
country. Other countries, therefore, pro- 
ceeded to model their government on hers. 

(b) It will be a hard winter, because holly-berries 

* аге abundant. 

(é) Trade improved 

off the Income 
Y sixpence is taken О 
to the same extent. 


when sixpence was taken 
Tax. ‘Therefore if another 
ff, trade will improve 


3 5 
2. Four subjects for sHort essays :— 


(а) Coincidences. 
(b) Superstition. 
? (c) History repeats itself. 
. (d) “What mighty contests rise from trivial 
g things ” (Pope) ; ° 


: «Tf the nose of Cleopatra had been a little 
.shorter, it would have changed" the 
д history of the world ” (Pascal). 


o 
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3. Here is the gist of a leading article in a popular 
newspaper apropos of the tercentenary of George 
Herbert. Discuss the validity of the argument. » 


“There was once a poet called George Herbert. 
He wanted King James to make an alliance with 
Spain; but the King did not take his advice. Now 
no one has heard of him, and no one will ever hear 
again of the people who want us to bé involved in 
foreign entanglements to-day.” 


(Now guess the identity of the newspaper; two 
guesses only allowed !) 

4. In October 1932 Mr Baldwin broadcast a speech 
shortly after thé resignation of certain Cabinet Ministers 
from the National Government. He stated that he 
intended to say why he and his friends intended to 
stick to the Government. He went on immediately 
to say: а 

“А little over а year ago the ship of state was 
heading for the rocks. The skipper had to change 
his course suddenly, and many of his officers ап 
most of his crew deserted. It was a case of all hands 
to the pumps, and I signed on with my friends, not 
for six months or a year ; I signed on for the duration, 
be the weather fair or foul, and I am going to stick 
to the ship, whether it goes to the bottom or gets 
into port... .? т | 


Comment on the use of analogy. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


“HOW JUDGMENTS ARE TESTED: 
, DEDUCTION 


Depuction means using a general rule by 
applying it to particular cases. It is thus the 
reverse process to Induction; Induction moves 
from a number-of particulars to а generalisation, 
Deduction from the generalisation to the particu- 
lars. Although for the purposes of convenience 
we treat cach separately, they are really comple- 
mentary 5 deduction is impossible without previous 
induction, and induction is of no particular value 
unless it is followed by deduction. In fact, we 
can only arrive at the meaning of a general state- 
ment by applying it to particular cases, and we 
can never be sure what a general statement implies 
until we have seen what conclusions it is possible 
to draw from it. Tel hs 

In the process of sdeduction we use the con- 
clusions we have drawn in the course of experience 
to make inferences from them—inferences which, 
in turn, determine our decisions and our actions. 
A benevolent? old lady sees a little: boy crying in 
the street. She says to herself: “I wanj to make 
that little boy happy. From my experience (1) a// 
little boys are lovers of sweets ; (2) he is_a little boy ; 
(3) therefore hesis’a lover of sweets.” . Whereupon she 
offers ‘the boy some sweets. The little boy stops 
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crying for a moment, seizes the sweets, throws 
them in the gutter and makes for home. The old 
"lady is surprised and hurt. She did not know 
what had been going on in the boy's mind. The 
boy had said to himself: “ Mother told me that 
(т) mo stranger who offers little boys sweets is to be 
trusted ; (2) this lady is a stranger offering me sweets ; 
(3) therefore this lady is not to be, trusted.” ence 
he threw. the sweets away. А 
The italicised portions of this moving little 
story are examples of perfect deductions in the 
logical form known as a syllogism. There are, as 
you see, three steps in the argument, (1) the major 
premiss (our old friend the generalisation), (2) the 
minor premiss, and (3) the conclusion. You will 
note also that there are three terms: e.g., in the 
first, (а) lovers of sweets (the major term), (D) all 
little boys (the middle term), and (c) he (the minor 
term). It is also not difficult to see that the 
syllogism implies the inclusion or exclusion of one 
class, or a member of it, in or from another class : 
it states that if (г) is included in (b), and if (0) is 
included in or excluded from (а), then "(v) is 
included in or excluded from (a). And the 
proof can easily be demonstrated by means of a 
diagram :— 
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_» Incidentally, this diagrammatic method i 
simples с 1 idi "e 
С Ben best method of testing the validity of 
is There are other forms of syllogisms, and there 
a шшр of rules and technicalities, which to 
е е who is not a professed student of formal logic 
end to make deductive reasoning rather lifeless 
and mechanical, and to obscure its essential nature. 
Ва But before pursuing the subject further I 
ould like to make an important point clear. 


There are three possible reasons for untrue in- 
i (x) they may be founded 


on untrue premisses, (2) they may be the result of 
due to confusion 


faulty reasoning, (3) they may be 
7 the language used or to ambiguity of terms. 
ct us examine a few simple examples. 


(a) 1. All plums are vegetables. 
2. This is a plum. 
3. с. this is a vegetable. 


. Here the reasoning is perfectly valid. The 
аас (3) is logically correct; but it is untrue 
ecause the major premiss (1) is untrue. 


@) т. All poisons ate harmful. 
2. Sugar is а oison. 
3. .'. sugar ÍS armful. 
s valid: but the inference 


Again the feasoning 'i , : 
emiss (2) is untrue. 


is untrue because the minor рї 


(2) т. All'dogs are animals. " { 
a 2. Ап antelope is an anima > 
*4. -. an antelope is a dog. 
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Here the reasoning is invalid: the inference 
is both logically incorrect and untrue. 


(d) 1. Augustus was a Roman Emperor. 
2. Julius Cæsar was a Roman general. 
3. .. Julius Cesar was the uncle of 
Augustus. 


Here both premisses are true and Julius Cesar 
was in fact the uncle of Augustus, but it does not 
follow from the premisses: the reasoning is’ 
unsound. 


(e) 1. Loss of liberty makes men slaves. 
2. I have lost the liberty of purchasing a 
glass of beer before noon. " 
3. .'. lam a slave. 


Here the inference is untrue because the reason- 
ing is invalid. The reasoning is invalid because 
the meanings of liberty in (т) and liberty in (2) 
are very different. 1 

You will gather that it is possible to reason 
correctly and come to unsound conclusions, and 
that it is also possible to reach perfectly sound 
conclusions by faulty reasoning. But if our pre- 
misses are true, and if the argument is expressed in 
unequivocal language and framed in conformity 
with the laws of deduction, then our conclusions 
must be true—it follows inevitably. . 

Now you might say: “Why all this fuss 
about the laws of deduction? If we take care 
that our premisses are sound, surely the chances 
Of error in making inferences aré ‘very small! 
No one but a fool could fail to see Њаё, е 
reasoning іп (с) and (d) above is at fault | * 
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Perhaps too much fuss has been made in the 
past about the principles of deductive reasoning. 
The medieval Schoolmen thought that deduction 
was the chief means of acquiring knowledge. But 
this theory has been quite exploded. We now 
realise that deduction can never teach us anything 
new; it can tell us only what is entailed by or 
implied in what we alzeady know. I do not 
propose therefore to do more than indicate a few 
of the valid and invalid forms of deductive reason- 
ing, and I will leave you to explain, from your 
Own common sense, why the inferences from the 
invalid forms are unsound. * 

But do not underestimate the difficulty or the 
value of rapid deduction. Can you answer the 
following simple questions correctly? Try—and 
time yourself with a stop-watch.. Yes ot No only 
is required in, each case. 

On the assumption 
21 years bf age to qualify fo 
necessarily follow that : 


@) If John Jones has a vote, he is over 21. 
(ii) Every man who is over 21 has a vote. 
(iii)" A man who is,under 21 has no vote. 
(iv) If a man has no vote, he is under 21. 
(v) Either John Jones has a vote, or he is 
" undef 21. 
(vi) Either а man has no vo 
Ten seconds should have been ample. , Have 
you got your answers right? , 'The solution will 
be found at the end of this chapter. e... 
> To resume my reply to yous objectionsthe 
main principles of sound deductive reasoning are 


that a man must be over 
r a vote, does it 


; m 3 
te, or he is over 21. 
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certainly easy to understand, and when it is arranged 
in the form of a syllogism, errors are not difficult 
to detect. But in actual practice we rarely arrange 
Our arguments in strict syllogistic form. 

E.g, “Of course he's a Liberal, because he 
believes in Free Trade,” put into the form of a 
syllogism becomes :— 


(2) All Free-Traders are Liberals, 
This man is a Free-Trader. 
-. He is a Liberal. 


Hete the reasoning is correct: but the major 
premiss is untrue; therefore the inference is false. 

Or the same inference might have been drawn 
by invalid reasoning thus : 


(0) All Liberals аге Free-T'radets, 
This man is a Free-Trader, 
-. He is a Liberal. 


Неге the premisses are true, but the conclusion 
doesn’t follow. 

A knowledge of the rules and sttuctute of 
correct reasoning and ability to analyse it logically 
will help you to detect fallacies both in your own 
and other people’s argumests. Do not therefore 
dismiss the subject altogether as puerile, just 
because you may consider the simple instances I 
. have quoted and shall quote are too obvious to 
need even being mentioned. 

Again, in the course of a lengthy argument, 
we often reason elliptically—we often hurty on 
from one fact to another, omitting a step here and 
there and not delaying to make all the steps we do 
take definite and explicit. We want to press on 
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to our conclusion without wearying ourselves and 
making our hearers impatient by emphasising what 
we think ought to be obvious. In our hurry 
and impatience we thus tend to fall into confusion 
and error unwittingly. The Sophist, on the other 
hand, deliberately glozes over or omits what is 
not obvious, and hopes to cover up his tracks -by 
means of all the tricks of his trade. “ Sophistry, 
like poison, is at once detected when presented 
to us in a concentrated form; but a fallacy which, 
when stated barely in a few sentences, would not 
deceive a child, may deceive half the world, if 
diluted in a quarto volume: . . . It is true, in 
the course of argument as in Mechanics, that 
“nothing is stronger than its weakest part,’ and 
consequently a chain which has one faulty link 
will break ; but though the number of sound links 
adds nothing to the strength of the chain, it adds 
much to the chance of the faulty one’s escaping 
observation.” 


These, then, are О 
some of the commoner 


ur excuses for dealing with 
fallacies in the hope that 
you may prevent yourself from committing them 
and that you may be the better able to unmask 
specious and plausible arguments when you come 
across them. There is another reason, too, not 
unimportant; ,ability_ to detect fallacies should 
make you more careful in making due allowance 
for the liability of others to be cH them. 
* * * "E 
e consider the commoner de- 
opose to make E short 
ou how induction and 
d successively in what is 


^ 5 
But before w' 
ductive fallacies, I pt 
digression to show 
deduction are employe 
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known as the “Scientific Method,” and to give 
you an example of the use of this method in 
solving the kind of problem that occurs constantly, 
in everyday life. Here I. am going to entrust 
you to more skilful hands than mine. 


Answers to the Questions on p. 51 В 
(i) Yes; (ii) No; (iii) Yes; (iv) No; (v) No; 
(vi) No. 


CHAPTER SIX 
» SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


"Inr method of scientific investigation is 
nothing but the expression of the necessary mode 
of working of the human mind. It is simply 
the mode at which all phenomena are reasoned 
about, rendered» precise and sexact. There is no 
more difference, but there is just the same kind 
of difference, between the mental operations of 
a man of science and those of an ordinary person, 
as there is between the operations and methods of 
a baker or of a butcher weighing out his goods 
in common scales, and the opetations of a chemist 


‚ in performing a difficult and complex analysis by 


means of his balance and finely graduated weights. 
It is not that the action of the scales in the one 
case, and the balance in the other, differ in the 
Ptinciples of their construction or manner of 
Working ; but the beam of the one is set on an 
infinitely finer axis than the other, and, of coutse, 
turns by the addition of a much smaller weight. 
“You will understand this better, perhaps, if al 
miliar examples. You have all 
heard it, repeated, I dare say, that men of science 
work by means of Induction and Deduction, and 
that by the ‘help of these operations, they, in a 
sott of sense; wring from Nature certain Other 


things, which are called Natural Laws and Causes, 
, 55 


give you some fa 


x 
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and that out of these, by some cunning skill of 
their own, they build up Hypotheses and Theories. 
And it is imagined by many that the operations 
of the common mind can be by no means compared 
with these processes, and that they have to be 
acquired by a sort of special apprenticeship to the 
craft. To hear all these large words you would 
think that the mind of a man of science must be 
constituted differently from that of his fellow-men ; 
but if you will not be frightened by terms, you 
will discover that you are quite wrong, and that 
all these terrible apparatus are being used by 
үсе every day and every hour of your 
ives. 

“Thete is a well-known incident in one of 
Moliete’s plays, where the author makes the hero 
express unbounded delight on being told that he 
had been talking prose during the whole of his 
life. In the same way I trust that you will take 
comfort, and be delighted with yourselves, on | 
the discovery that ‘you have been acting on the 


„principles of inductive and deductive philosophy 


duting the same period. Probably there is not 
one who has not in the course of the day had 
occasion to set in motion a complex train О 
teasoning of the very same kind, though differing, 
of course, in degree, as that which а scientific 
man goes through in tracing the causes of natural 
phenomena. 

“A very trivial circumstance will serve to 
exemplify this. Suppose you go into a fruiteter's 
shop, wanting an apple—you take up one, and, 
on biting it, you find it is sour; you look at it, 
and see that it is hard and green. You take up 


33 
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another one, and that, too, is hard, green and 
sour. The shopman offers you a third; but, 
before biting it, you examine it, and find that it 
is hard and green, and you immediately say that 
you will not have it, as it must be sour, like those 
that you have already tried. 

“Nothing can be more simple than that, you 
think; but if you will take the trouble to analyse 
and trace out into its logical elements what has 

een done by the mind, you will be greatly sur- 
prised. In the first place, you have performed 
the operation of Induction. You found that, in 
two experiences, hardness and greenness 1n apples 
went together with sourness. It was so in the 
first case, and it was confirmed by the second. 
True, it is a very small basis, but still it is enough 
to make an induction from; you generalise the 
facts, and you expect to find soutness in apples 
where you get hardness and greenness. You 
found upon that a general law, that all hard and 
green apples ate sout ; and that, so fat as it goes, 
is a perfect induction. Well, having got your 
natural law in this way, when you ate offered 
another apple which you find is hard and green, 
you say, “АШ hard,and green apples are sout; 
this apple i 
is sour’ Т 
call a syllogism, and has 


terms—its rnajor premiss, 
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in the first place, established a law by Induction, 
and upon that you have founded a Deduction, 
and reasoned out the special conclusion of the 
particular case. Well now, suppose, having got 
your law, that at some time afterwards you are 
discussing the qualities of apples with a friend: 
you will say to him, ‘It is a very curious thing— 
but I find that all hard and gteen apples are 
sour!' Your friend says to you, ‘But how do 
you know that?’ You at once reply, ‘Oh, 
because I have tried them over and over again 
and have always found them to be so. Well, 
if we were talking science instegd of common 
sense, we should call that an Experimental Veri- 
fication. And, if still opposed, you go further, 
and say, ‘I have heard from the people in 
Sometsetshite and Devonshire, where a large 
number of apples are grown, that they have 
observed the same thing. It is also found to be 
the case in Normandy and in North. America. 
In short, I find it to be the universal experience 
of mankind wherever attention has been directed 
to the subject." Whereupon your friend, unless 
he is a very unreasonable man, agrees with you, 
and is convinced that you are quite right ‘in the 
conclusion you have drawn. He believes, although 
pethaps he does not know he believes it, that the 
mote extensive Verifications are—that the more 
frequently experiments have been: made, and 
results of the same kind arrived at—that the 
mote varied the conditions under which the same 
tesults are attained, the more certain is the ulti- 
mate conclusion, and he disputes fhe question 
no further. He 'sees that the experiment has 
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been tried under all sorts of conditions, as to 
time, place and people, with the same result; 
and he says with you, therefore, that the law you 
have laid down must be a good one, and he must 
believe it. 

* In science we do the same thing; the 
philosopher, exercises precisely the same faculties, 
though in a much more delicate manner. In 
scientific inquiry it becomes a matter of duty to 
expose a supposed law to every possible kind of 
verification, and to take cate, moreover, that this 
is done iktentionally, and not left to а шее 
accident, as in the case of the apples. And in 
science, as in common life, our confidence in a 
law is in exact proportion to the absence of 
variation in the result of our experimental 
verifications. For instance, if you let go yout 
grasp of an article you may have in your hand, 
it will immediately fall to the ground. That is 
, а very common verification of one of the best- 
established laws of Nature—that of gravitation. 
The method by which men of science establish 
the esistence of that law is exactly the same as 
that by which we have established the trivial 
proposition about the ,sourness of hard and gteen 


e believe it in such an extensive, 


apples. But w e 
thorough, and unhesitating manner because the 


universal experience of mankind verifies it, and 
we can verify it ourselves at any time; and that 
is the strongest possible foundation on which any 


natural law cati rest. 
* So much, then, by way cof proof that the 


method of establishing laws in science is exactly 
the same as that pursued in common life. Let 
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us now turn to another matter (though really. it 
is but another phase of the same question), and 
that is, the method by which, from the relations 
of cettain phenomena, we prove that some stand 
in the position of causes towards the others. 

“I want to put the case clearly before you, and 
I will therefore show you what I mean, by another 
familiar example. I ‘will suppose that one of 
you, on coming down in the morning to the 
parlour of your house, finds that a teapot and some 
spoons which had been left in the toom on the 
previous evening are gone—the windów is open, 
and you observe the mark of a dirty hand on the 
window-frame, and pethaps, in addition to that, 
you notice the impress of a hobnailed shoe on 
the pare outside. All these phenomena have 
struck your attention instantly, and before “two 
seconds have passed you say, “Oh, somebody 
has broken open the window, entered the room, 
and run off with the spoons and tbe teapot!’ , 
That speech is out of your mouth in а moment. 
And you will probably add, ‘I know there has; 
1 аш quite sure of it!? You mean to say exactly 
what you know; but in teality you ate giving 
exptession to what is, in all essential particulars, 
an Hypothesis. You do not know it at all; it is 
nothing but an hypothesis rapidly framed in your 
own mind! And it is an hypothesis founded 
on a long train of inductions and deductions. 

“What are those inductions and deductions, 
and Low have you got at this hypothesis? You 
have observed, in che first place, that the window 
15 open; but by a train of teasoning involving 
many Inductions and Deductions, you have prob- 
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ably arrived long before at the General Law— 
and a very good one it is—that windows do not 
open of themselves; and you therefore conclude 
that something has opened the window. A 
Second general law that you have arrived at in 
the same way is, that teapots and spoons do not 
50 out of a window spontaneously, and you are 
Satisfied that, as,they ате, not now where you left 
them, they have been removed. In the third 
place, you look at the marks on the window-sill 
and the shoe-marks outside, and you say that in 
all previous experience the former kind of mark 
has never been produced by anything else but 
the. hand of a human being; and the same ex- 
petience shows that no other animal but man at 
present wears shoes with hobnails in them such 
as ‘would produce the marks in the gravel. I do 
not know, even if we could discover any of those 

missing links? that are talked about, that they 
would help us to any other conclusion! At any 
tate the law which states our present experience 
15 strong enough for my present purpose. You 
next teach the conclusion, that as these kinds of 
marks have not been left by any other animals than 
men, or are liable to ,bé formed in any other way 
than by a man's hand and shoe, the marks in 
question have been formed by a man in that way. 
You have, further, a general law, founded on 
Observation and experience, and that, too, is, I am 
sorry to say, a very universal and unimpeachable 
one—that some men are thieves; and you assume 
at once fróm all these prerhisses—and that is 
What constitutes your hypothesis—that the* man 
Who made the matks outside and on the window- 
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sill, opened the window, got into the room, and 
stole your teapot and spoons. You have now 
arrived at a Vera Causa; you have assumed a 
Cause which it is plain is competent to produce 
all the phenomena you have observed. You can 
explain all these phenomena only by the hypothesis 
of a thief. But that is a hypothetical conclusion, 
of the justice of which you have no absolute proof 
at all; it is only rendered highly probable by a 
seties of inductive and deductive reasonings. "T 
* suppose your first action, assuming that 
you are а man of ordinary common sense, and 
that you have established this hypothesis to yout 
own satisfaction, will very likely be to go off for 
the police, and set them on the track of the burglat, 
with the view to the recovery of your propetty. 
But just as you are starting with this object, some 
person comes in, and on learning what you ate 
about, says, ‘My good friend, you are going on 
a great deal too fast. How do you know that 
the man who really made the marks took the 
spoons? It might have been a monkey that took 
them, and the man may have merely looked in 
afterwards.’ You would probably reply, * Well, 
that is all very well, but you see it is conttary to 
all experience of the way teapots and spoons аге 
abstracted; so that, at any rate, your hypothesis 
is less probable than mine? While you are 
talking the thing over in this way, ‘another friend 
arrives, one of that good kind of people that I 
was talking of a little while ago. “And hé might 
say, “Oh, my dear sir, you are ceitainly going 
on 4 great deal too fast. You are most pre- 
sumptuous. You admit that all these occurrences 
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took place when you were fast asleep, at a time 
when you could not possibly have known any- 
thing- about what was taking place. How do 
you know that the laws of Nature аге not sus- 
pended during the night? It may be that there 
has been some kind of supernatural interference 
in this сазе? In point of fact, he declares that 
your hypothesis is one of which you cannot at 
all demonstrate the truth, and that you are by 
nd means sure that the laws of Nature are the 
same when you are asleep as when you are awake. 

* Well, now, you cannot at the moment answer 
that kind of reasoning. You feel that your worthy 
friend has you somewhat at a disadvantage. You 
will feel perfectly convinced in your own mind, 
however, that you are quite right, and you say 
to liim, ‘My good friend, I can only be guided 
by the natural probabilities of the case, and if you 
Will be kind enough to stand aside and permit me 


„to pass, I will go and fetch the police.’ Well, 


we will suppose that your journey is successful, 
and that by good luck you meet with a policeman ; 
that eventually the burglar is found with your 
Property on his person, and the marks correspond 
to his hand and to his.boots. Probably any jury 
would consider those facts a very good experi- 
mental verification of your hypothesis, touching 
the cause of the abnormal phenomena observed: 
in your parlour} and would act accordingly. 

“Now, in this supposititious case, I have taken 
Phenomena of a'very common kind, in order that 
you might see what ate the different steps in an 
Otdinary process of reasoning, if you will only 
take the trouble to analyse it carefully. АП the 


S. 
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operations I have described, you will see, are 
involved in the mind of any man of sense in lead- 
ing him to a conclusion as to the course he should 
take in order to make good a robbery and punish 
the offender. I say that you are led, in that case, 
to your conclusion by exactly the same train of 
reasoning as that which a man of science pursues 
when he is endeavouting to discover the origin 
and laws of the most occult phenomena. The 
process is, and always must be, the same; and 
precisely the same mode of reasoning was em- 
ployed by Newton and Laplace in their endeavours 
to discover and define the causes of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, as you, with your own 
common sense, would employ to detect a burglar. 
The only difference is, that the nature of the in- 
quity being more abstruse, every step has tb be 
most carefully watched, so that there may not be 
а single crack or flaw in your hypothesis. A 
flaw or crack in many of the hypotheses of daily 
life may be of little or no moment as affecting 
the general correctness of the conclusions at which 
we may агіуе; but ina scientific inquiry a'fallacy, 
great or small, is always of importance, and is 
sure to be in the long tun constantly productive 
of mischievous if not fatal results. 

“Do not allow yourselves to be misled by the 
«common notion that an hypothesis is untrust- 
worthy simply because it is an hypothesis. It 15 
often urged, in respect to some scientific con- 
clusion, that, after all, it is only an hypothesis. 
But what more have we to guide us in nine-tenths 
of the most important affairs of.daily life than 
hypotheses, and often very ill-based ones? 50 
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that in science, where the evidence of an hypothesis | 
is subjected to the most rigid examination, we 
may rightly pursue the same course. You may 
have hypotheses and hypotheses. A man may 
say, if he likes, that the moon is made of green 
cheese: that is an hypothesis. But another man, 
who has devoted a great deal of time and attention 
to the subject, and availed himself of the most 
powerful telescopes and the results of the obsetva- 
tions of others, declares that in his opinion it is 
probably. composed of materials very similar to 
those of which our own earth is made up: and 
that is also only an hypothesis. But I need not 
tell you that there is an enormous difference in 
the value of the two hypotheses. That one which 
is based on sound scientific knowledge is sure to 
have a corresponding value; and that which is a 
mere hasty random guess is likely to have but 
little value. Every great step in our progress in 
discovering causes has been made in exactly the 
same way as that which I have detailed to you. 
A person observing the occurrence of certain 
facts and phenomena asks, naturally enough, what 
process, what kind of operation known to occur 
in Nature applied (оће particular case, will un- 
ravel and explain the mystery? Hence you have 
the scientific hypothesis ; and its value will be 
proportionate to the care and completeness with 
which its basis had been tested and verified. It is 
in these matters as in the commonest affairs of 
practical life: the guess of the fool will be folly, 
while the guess of the wise man will contain 
` wisdom. In all cases, you see that the value of 
the result depends on the patience and faithfulness 
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with which the investigator applies to his hypothesis 
evety possible kind of verification." 
Т. Н. Huxrzr, Essays... 


This essay of Huxley’s should have made clear 
to you the different processes involved in Scientific 
Method. You should be able now to distinguish 
between Induction and Deduction, to define what 
is meant by Hypothesis, and to realise the im; 
portance of Verification. You should have no 
difficulty in following the next example taken 
from How We Learn, by Dr W. H. S. Jones. 


“А medical officer is summoned to investigate 
an epidemic of scarlet fever in a town of 20,000 
inhabitants. His Object is to discover the cause 
of the outbreak, in order if possible to remove 
it. He first has a list made of all the cases, with 
the addresses of the patients and the dates of 
their coming under medical supervision. There 
are in all 530 cases. These are not confined to 
one quarter of the town, but certain streets suffer 
vety severely, although widely separated, "while 
other streets close to one another scarcely suffer 
at all. Houses seem to be. attacked rather than 
single individuals. There are many houses in 
which nearly every inmate, with the exception of 
those immune through having had the disease 
before, has fallen a victim. А fortnight before 
there were no cases at all in the town; for the 
last four days they have been occurring at the 
rate of оуег.8о a day. { 

[Such is the evidence before the Medical 
Officer. It has been collected by his co-workers. 
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If he doubts either the capacity or the honesty 
of any one of them, he will, of course, first verify 
all. the testimony received from him. In this 
case, we will assume that such verification is 
unnecessary. ] 

“The officer now proceeds to frame a tentative 
or workingehypothesis. 15 it an instance of simple 
infection from patient to. patient ? This hypo- 
thesis is at once rejected because of the officer's 
past experience and the knowledge he has gained 
from the experience of other observers. It does 
not account for the suddenness of the outbreak, 
nor yet for the. simultaneous seizure of whole 
families. An epidemic caused by repeated con- 
tact would be gradual, and would probably spread 
from district to district surely but slowly. The 
swift onslaught of the epidemic under consideration 
points to a cause affecting large numbers of people 
at one and the same time. So the officer frames 

‚ another hypothesis. He has heard that at a village 
five miles away scatlet fever has occurred several 
times during the last few months. .Once more 
the evidence is but testimony depending upon 
the authority of others, but there seems to be no 
reason to distrust it. This village sends milk to 
one of the chief milk distributors of the town. 

Accordingly the new hypothesis is | that the 
epidemic is due to contaminated milk. Тһе 
officer knows chat outbreaks are often caused in 

this way. This hypothesis is tested by a deduction 
which will correspond to facts if the hypothesis 
be correct. lf milk be the cause of the outbreak, 
the. ‘fever map’ will correspond to the ‘ rouad’ 
of some milkman. Investigation shows that the 
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infected houses are in every case supplied by the 
milkman who gets his milk from the infected 
village. The hypothesis is now almost certainly 
correct, but in order to be quite sure of his ground 
the officer makes inquiries at the suspected village, 
and finds one of the chief milkers suffering from 
scarlet fever in its most infectious stage. This 
man is isolated, the supply af milk from the 
village is suspended and the epidemic rapidly 


declines.” 


' and 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
SOME COMMON FALLACIES 


т. We know from the study of geometry that 
АП equilateral triangles are equiangular triangles. 


If we change round the subject and complement of 
this statement, thus 


All equiangular triangles are equilateral triangles, 


the'result is equally true. 
Why then cannot we say the same about 


(A) All horses are quadrupeds, 
All quadrupeds are horses ? 


I am ‘not going to answer this question; do it 
yourself, and draw diagrams (like those on p. 48) 
to illustrate your explenation. 

Illicit. conversion, as the logicians term it, of 
propositions like (A), is а commoner source of 
confusion than you would think. In the hect 
of debate it is easy enough to assume that a proposi- 
tion which makes a universal statement about the 
subject (4., a/l  . .) also makes a universal statement 
about the complement, whereas, as your diagrams 
should make clear, it is the word some which is 
understood before the complement. The proverb 
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“ ATI that glitters is not gold” is a warning against 
this fallacy: people fancy that because all gold 
glitters, all that glitters is gold. ‘ 

Lewis Carroll in Alice in Wonderland makes 
amusing play with this fallacy, as he does, as we 
shall see later, with others. At the Mad Hatters 
tea-patty : Ш ( 

“I believe I can guess that,” Alice added 
aloud. © 
. “Do you mean that you think you can find 
out the answer to it? " said the March Mare. 

“ Exactly so,” said Alice. 

“Then you should say what you mean," the 
March Hare went on. 

“I do," Alice hastily replied; “at least—at 
least I mean what I say—that’s the same thing, 
you know.” 

“Not the same thing a bit!” said the Hatter. 
“You might just as well say that ‘I see what 
1 eat’ is the same thing as ‘I eat what I 
sae 

* You might just as well say," added the 
March Hare, “ that ‘I like what I get’ is the same 
thing as “I get what I like? ! ? 

2. In changing from the affirmative to the 
negative form of a proposition, or vice versa, it 1s 
very easy to fall into serious error and to draw 
anwarrantable inferences. A careless and super- 
ficial thinker might easily be tempted to suppose 
that “ All citizens are qualified to vote” was the 
same thing as, or implied that * All aliens are 
disqualified to vote”; but careful reflection for a 
moment will show you that no such inference 
is possible. Тһе negative equivalent of “АП 
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citizens are qualified to vote” is “No citizen is 


disqualified to vote.” This fallacy is termed Iicit 


„ Obversion. 

3. The commonest type of formal fallacy, 7.e., 
where an еггог is made in the form of the syllogism, 
has already been illustrated on p. 49 (¢) and 
Р. 52 (A. Let me quote Lewis Carroll again. 
Alice, in one o£ her very, tall moments, finds herself 

looking down into a nest of pigeon’s eggs in the 

topmost branches of a tree. “ Serpent!” screamed 
the Pigeon. . .. “ You're a serpent ; and there's 
no use denying it. I suppose you'll be telling me 
that you've never tasted an egg!” “Little girls 
eat eggs quite as much as serpents do, you know." 
“I don’t believe it," said the Pigeon; “but if 
they do, why, then, they're a kind of serpent, that's 
ali I can say.” 

Now the pigeon's argument тап: 


АП serpents like eggs. 
Little gitls like eggs. 
г. Little girls are serpents. 


Again, the drawing of a diagram in the form 
recommended will explain where the fallacy lies. 
4. The proposition, 
АП Liberals are Free-Traders, 
can also be expressed in а hypothetical way, Ле., 
in the form of a condition, thus : 
Ifa man is a Liberal, he is a Free-Trader. > 


The “Jf? “clause is known as the antécedent, 
and the main clause as the consequent. 


o 
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The fallacies incidental to deductions from this 
form of proposition are known as 


(а) Affirming the Consequent, ie., 


If a man is a Liberal, he is-a Free-Trader. 

X. is a Free-Trader (here the consequent 
is affirmed). ' 

7. X. is a Liberal ; > 


and (b) Denying the Antecedent, i.e., 


If a man is a Liberal, he is a Fr?e-Trader. 

X. is not a Liberal (here the antecedent 
is denied). 

^. X. is not a Free-Trader. 


The inferences, in both cases, obviously do not 
follow from the premisses. 

5. (@) What is true of one or more parts of a whole, 
taken separately or distributively, is not necessarily 
true of the whole; and conversely, d 

(0) What is true of the whole is not necessarily 
true of the parts taken separately. y 

Offence against these rules is a common source 
of error or deception, e.g. :— 


(2) It is often argued that, because a parti- 
cular measute benefits one section of the 
community, it is bound to benefit the 
community as a whole. This is a 
plausible plea often put forward by par- 
ticular business, trade or professional 
interests, when they are trying to persuade 
the Government to afford them special 
privileges. ~- 
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(b) Vice-versa, a Governmental measure that 
benefits the community as a whole is 
not bound to benefit every section of 
the community, at any rate not to an 
equal extent; in fact, if we believed the 
complaints of cettain sections, when some 
such measure is put into operation, we 
should,conclude that it was definitely to 
their disadvantage. 


Ignorance of these two rules leads to curious 
cases of ‘self-deception. A person might argue, 
quite legitimately, that a certain proposal, if 
catried into effect, would result in this or that or 
the other advantage. Often before the end of the 
argument he will have persuaded himself that it 
would result in this and that and the other 
advantage. »It is a common occurrence to find a 
person thinking that, if the chances of one event 
are, say, 6 in 10, and those of another event 7 in 
то, the chances of both events coming off ate about 
the same; whereas the mathematical chances of 
the double event are only 42 in 100, że., a little 
Over 4 in 1o. z ki 

“T can’t go to Church every Sunday,” is often 
put forward as an excuse for not going at all! 

I found the, following extract in the Election 
Address of a Labour candidate :— ~ e 

< Modern technique is able to create continually 
greater wealth with the employment ‚ОЁ fewer 
persons and, so far аё the majority of them are 
concerned, less skilled persons: This. means that 
a smaller proportion of the total wealth is distti- 
buted in wages and salaries, and that, as the bull 
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of our population maintains itself out of wage 
and salaty earnings, the majority of the people 
receive a proportionately smaller share of the 
total social product.” 

This well illustrates the fallacy arising from 
neglect of the rules we have just been discussing. 
The first sentence applies to certain: particular 
industries, and not to industry as a» whole, in which 
the aggregate of employment tends to increase, 
The second sentence applies to “total wealth” 
the argument which has been made ggod only 
for particular industries, and it ignores (а) the vast 
increase in the total wealth of the country, (7) the 
increasing number of new industries. Does the 
writer really seriously contend that the share of 
the wage-eatner, including State services (education, 
insurance, public health services, pensions, etc.), is 
less in 193$ than, say, in 1825 ? e 

6. Circumstances Alter Cases—This is a con- 
venient way of expressing the gist of the following 
important rules :— 


(а) What is true of a thing generally is not 
necessarily true of it in some accidental 
or peculiar circumstance; and con- 
versely, Р 

(b) What is true of a thing in some accidental 
or peculiar circumstance is not necessarily 
one of its general or essential properties 
or characteristics. Я 


E.g. (а) Because the laws of England do not 
generaly interfere "with the right of citizens to 
engage actively in politics, or to form themselves 
into associations to protect their own interests, it 
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does not thereby follow that Civil Servants are at 
liberty to do so, for they аге in a peculiar position 


.as employees of the State. 


(b) It would be unjustifiable‘ to defend lying 
and deceitful propaganda enerally, on the ground 
that it is considered expedient in war-time to issue 
false information in order to deceive the enemy. 

The application of general rules to particular 
cases which disclose peculiar circumstances is one 
form of casuistry. 

7. Begging the Question —To beg the question is 
to assume the point in dispute, Lc, to take for 
granted in the premiss the conclusion about to 
be deduced. Begging the question may take a 
number of forms, which the following illustrations 


may help to make clear :— 


(а) One. of the commonest tricks of the 
Question-beggar is to begin his argument 
with “ It is only too clear that . . .,” 
“Tt is beyond dispute that . . ," © All 
thinking men are agreed that . . On 

^ the lines of Macaulays Every Schoolboy 
Knows. Я 

(E)'A discussion is proceeding on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the “ Quota ? 
System for Imports. One of the dis- 
putants says : “ The system is bad: any 
system for the restriction of imports is 

$ abad one.” ‘This is begging the question 

^ by assuming, or stating without proof, а 
general rule which covers the particular 
point at issue. The Quota System is оле 
method only of restricting or regulating. 


о 
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imports; obviously if the disputant de- 
nounces a// methods, he includes the 
Quota System in his denunciation, and 
takes it for granted that it is bad. 

(с) Again, using a similar source of illustration, 
if you were to atgue that the Quota 
System is a bad one because ‘it offends 
against sound economic principles, you 
would beg the question. The reason you 
give for your opinion is already contained 
in the opinion itself; for whatfdoes bad 
mean but inconsistent with sound economic 
principles ? е 

(0) A., in the course of a discussion on modern 
music, makes the sweeping generalisa- 
tion that all modern composers consider 
melody a sign of decadence. B. protests, 
and mentions D and W——. А. says, 

Ah, but I mean all composets with the 
true modern spirit.” When В. presses him 
to be less vague, and more explicit. 

What is a sign of this ‘true modern 
spirit??? А. now cornered, lamely 
says, “ Absence c£ melody." 


А. has begged the T i 
\ | question; because, in the 
light of his subsequent interpretation, all that his 
original ptoposition meant was, “ New-fashioned 
рсе object to old-fashioned méthods." 
c remedy for this type of begging the 


question is precise definiti : Г 
- niti 
Outset to 2 A inition of vital terms at the 
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(e) Another method of begging the question 
is to give, as a proof of a fact, the same . 
fact ог its virtual equivalent in a different 
set of words. Here is a magnificent 
example quoted by Whately :— 

“To allow every man an unbounded 
freedom of speech must always be, on 
the whole, advantageous to the State; 
for it is highly conducive to the interests 
-of the community that each individual 
hould enjoy a liberty, perfectly unlimited, 
Of expressing his sentiments.” 


'This is very much like saying that no news is 
good news because the absence of information 


presupposes satisfactory developments ! 


(f) The question-begging use of the epithets 

true, and o has been pointed out in 
examples (¢) and (d). In any dispute 
involving the meaning of application of 
moral ot esthetic judgments, great care 
must be taken not to prejudge the issue 
by using loosely epithets like good, 
bad, true, sound, teal, honest, proper, 


etc., 


^ 


e.g., All good patriots are internationalists, 


or All people who really love their country 


suppoit the League of Nations. 


Such propositions cannot be debated. " M 
The question begging effegt of words with 
emotional values will be discussed in a subsequent 


chapter. 
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(2) The interrogative form of this fallacy is 
the Complex Question. Perhaps the most 
familiar example is 

Have you ceased beating your wife ? 


The person asked this question cannot reply 
by a plain Yes or No, without also assenting to 
the assumption, contained in the quéstion, that 
he had, at some time, been in the habit of beating 
his wife. The question, of course, can be answered 
by dealing with the assumption first, 7.e., 


“T have never been in the habit of beating my 
wife, and therefore the question whether 
I have ceased to do so does not arise.” 


. But it takes time and deliberation. A nervous 
witness during cross-examination could be made to 
make very damaging admissions by unscrupulous 
use of this type of question on the рай of counsel. 

Charles П once proposed to the Royal Society 
as a question, “ Why is it that a vessel of water . 
receives no addition of weight from a live fish 
being put into it, though it does if the fish be 
8 Tt was not surprising they were unable 
© give a satisfactory reply, because the fact 
assumed in the question was not a fact at all! 


(0) When we allow our notions of right and 
Wrong to be determined by our likes 
and dislikes, or by our individual pre- 
ferences, we are guilty of begging the 
whole question of good and суй. This 
15 perhaps the most mischievous form of 
the fallacy, and will be treated more 

fully in the chapter on Prejudice. Ё 


` 
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8. A Circular Argument is still another form 
of begging the question, although it is usually 
considered separately. 

' Arguing in a circle is first using a premiss to 
prove a conclusion, and then using the conclusion 
to prove the premiss ; in other words, it is an 
attempt to. prove two statements reciprocally from 
each other. А 

You quote, we will say, as evidence in support 
of some point you are making, certain statements 
which appear only in F ^s Diaty. Later on 
in the argument, when yout opponent expresses 
his doubt as to,the authenticity of F——'s Diary 
or its trustworthiness as а source of evidence, 
you say, perhaps not in these words, that it must 
be reliable and authentic because it contains the 
information you have already quoted. Then you 
are arguing, in a circle; your argument boils 
down to this':— 

These facts are true because they are in F——’s 

Diary. Y 
Е ^s Diary is true because it con 


2 
facts. 


tains these 


ce 
A hoy once wrote 20 essay for me on “ Does 


Advertising Pay?” ^ His argument could be 
summed up thus: Advertising pays because the 
largest and most successful firms. spend large 
sums on it, sums which they obviously expect to 
get back in the formoof increased sales. In other 
words o К > А 

Advertising pays because successful firms 


A advertise? ‘ik $ | 
Successful firms advertise because 1t pays 


, 


e 
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Let me draw once again on Alice in Wonderland 
for an amusing example of this fallacy. à 

"In that direction," the Cat said, “lives a 
Hatter: and in that direction lives a Match Hate. 

They're both mad.” R 

“ But Í don’t want to go among mad people, 
Alice remarked. ‹ 

“Oh, you can’t help that,” said the Cat: 
“we're all mad here. Pm mad. You're mad.” м 

“ How do you know I'm таа?” said Alice. ‘ 

“You must be,” said the Cat, “ or you wouldn’t 
have come here,” 

Alice didn’t think that proved it at all. . . . 


When the circular argument is expressed in 
Simple and unmistakable language, with the inter- 
vening discussion omitted, it is easy enougli to 
detect, and you might justly say that no one in 
his senses would €ver be deceived. But when 
the two halves of the circle are widely separated, 
and the disputant uses his terms loosely and 
vaguely, then the argument has a plausibility 


atum it that шау deceive a hearer who ís not 
alert. 


THE Vicrous -CIRCLE 


Circle and Vicious Circle are the same 


Outside Logic, the term. Vicious "Circle may be 
Properly applied to « the feaction between two 
evils ‚Мас aggravate each other:^ the wrecked 
Sailor's thirst makes him drink saltwater; the 
salt increases his 


thirst.” Б е: 
Modern English Geen (Fowler, Dictionary of 


In Logic, 
thin: 
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ə But the term is often improperly applied to 
a state of things when two conditions exist side 
by, side, or follow each other, and are only 
apparently connected by а causal relation. (See 
under Cause and Effect, p. 36.) Drunkenness— 
Poverty, Poverty —Drun&enness and Armaments—War, 
War—Armaments ате often cited as Vicious Circles 
from which it is impossible to escape. The 
solution is—look ovfside the so-called circle for 
another condition, of which these two conditions 
ate both effects: if that condition can be found 
and remedied, then both Drunkenness and Poverty, 
War and Armaments will be obviated. 4 
ШКО; Irrelevant Conclusion, o Ignoring the Point.— 

‘Keep to the point” is excellent advice in any 
kind of speaking or writing ; and nowhere is it 
more desirable than in argument. But many 
people find it desperately difficult, especially, as 
is only natural, when they are not clear in their 
» mind as to what the exact point is. \ . 
Consider the course of the following dis- 


cussion fe 


A. No patriot would ге 
defence of his country. ° 
B. Oh, come! What about the Quakers ?. 


They are forbidden by their pes to fight. —— 
A. Yes, but they performe useful services 1n 
the last war—they acted as stretchet-beaters and 
hospital orderlies. It all comes to the same thing, 
doesn’t it? > > } 
A. is shifting his ground or 3gnoring the point. 
Assit turns out, his original proposition does" not 
mean what it says; it means something else that 


fuse to take up arms in 


) 
а l 


(ЖГ 
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was at the back of А. mind; it means, in effect, 
“No patriot would refuse to do what I consider 
a patriot ought to do.” And that is not a very 
fruitful subject for discussion, is it ? : 
As evasion of the point was no doubt un- 

` intentional and due mote to haziness and careless- 
ness than to deliberate intention to mislead. But 
it is a device commonly practised deliberately by 
those who have a weak case. If a barrister, acting 
for the prosecution in a criminal case, instead of 
proving that the accused had committed an atto- 
cious fraud, concentrated his efforts on proving 
that the fraud of which he was accused was 
atrocious, he is deliberately throwing the juty 


“off the scent ? by * dragging a red-herring across 
the trail.” 


Macaulay somewhere vehemently accuses the 
apologists of Charles I of blatantly ignoring the 
point: for, he says, when that ill-fated king's 
Statesmanship is called ] 
On his piety, his faithfulness as a husband, his 
paternal solicitude for his children, etc. — * Ample 


n years of persecution, 
iyranny and falsehood "—thus Macaulay. clinches 


Я ; gic have special names for the 
various kinds of ignoring the point. I will give 
e they are easy to understand 
à © use for purposes of classifica- 
tion. They are y 


: all opposed to argumentum ad 
‚ Tem (фе., to the point), ADS 


‚ (0) Argumentun ad hominem, ie., ап argument 
dirécted towards an individual. ` I overheard the 
ollowing remark in the train the other дау: “ You 
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shouldn't have any use for these new tariffs, for 
your bread and butter depends on the import 
trade.” The speaker is trying to dissuade his 
opponent from the view the latter had expressed, 
by suggesting that his own livelihood would be 
adversely affected if it was adopted. d 

‚ (0) Argumentum ad baculum (baculus=the “ big 
stick ^). This, strictly speaking, is not argument 
at all, but an appeal to force. 

(с) Argumentum ad populum is an appeal to 
popular gassion or prejudice. “Its not done 
among the best people.” “It’s not cricket.” 
“It’s not British,” etc., etc. 

(d) Argumentum ad ignorantiam is attempting to 
prove an affirmative by showing that the negative 
has never been established. “Mermaids must 
exist, because no one has ever proved that they 
don’t.” 5 ; 

(е) Argumentum ad verecundiam is appealing to 
reverence for some respected authority, or some 
venerable institution or some long-cherished 
tradition. \ 

(f) Another way of ignoring or evading the 
point is to attribute to an opponent a contention 


‘that he has not really made, ог to interpret that 


contention in terms unfair to him; ££. “You 
advocate the nationalisation of Banks? In other 
words you're a red-hot Communist | "^ This may be 
called’ ** unwarrantable: extension of an opponent's 
proposition." _ c. А 

(g) Perhaps the commonest form ot ignoratin 
elenchi or ignoring the point is) summed up in the 
legal tag, “Мо case: abuse plaintiff's attorney." 


This should explain itself. 
к n 
› | 


E 
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These arguments are all irrelevant, but they 
are not dishonest, unless the man who uses them 
deliberately intends to deceive. 


. FALSE LOGIC 


I cannot conclude this chapter oa Fallacies 
without a reference to two examples of what may 
be termed false logic, i.e., attempts to use obvious 
and self-evident logical rules or formule to arrive 
at unwarrantable or inconclusive conclusipns. 

The first concerns the application of two funda- 
mental logical laws—the Law ef Contradiction 
and the Law of the Excluded Middle. The former 
states that A is not not-A, 7.e., that the same person 
or thing cannot be in the same sense A and Aot-A. 
The second that a person ot thing is either А or 
not-A, 2.е., that there is no middle ground between 
them. (Observe in passing that either... or is 
here strictly disjunctive in meaning, 4.., equivalent to 
not both... and; the alternatives they introduce 
are mutually exclusive.) 

Now in these tules and formule A and not-A 
ate clearly contradictories—tetms or notions that ate 
absolute, and between which a hard-and-tast line 
сап Бе drawn. Mortal and immortal ate such terms ; 
а man cannot be both mortal and immortal; he 
must be oné or the other; there is no middle, 
undetermined, “no man’s land” between the 
two. 

But, unfortunately, we often confuse with con- 
tradictories and with each other two additional 
classes of terms ot notions : (а) those that in some 
Particular respect or other are metely different, and 


yy 
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(2) those that are opposite or contrary, representing 
two opposite extremes of a continuous series of 
vatiations. Under different I would place such 
notions as nave and fool, man and woman. No 
hard-and-fast line can be drawn between knave and, 
fool; the qualities of a knave and a fool may 
exist side by side in varying proportions in the 
same person. Men and women may from some 
points of view be contrasted or even placed at 
Opposite poles; in some churches, for example, 
men sit ofsone side of the nave and women on the 
other; but from other points of view they are 
not opposites, far less contradictories. We must 
always know what other facts аге involved before 
we can determine whether such notions are really 
Incompatible. 

Under opposites or contraries we may class 
such relative terms as young and old, sweet and sour, 
хапе and insane, civilised and uncivilised; between 
them there is a real difference, which can be more 
or less accurately measured in some quantitative 
Way; but we cannot draw a hard-and-fast line of 
distinction between them, Ze, if we do employ 


.Some quantitative means of measurement, we 


cannot say precisely at what point a person ог 
thing ceases to be one and becomes the other. In 
fact they shade of by almost imperceptible degrees 
into each other. Hence the delimitation o» 
definition of such terms, jn the strict sense, is bound 
to be difficult, i£ not impossible *; and any, attempt 
at precise definition might be used by an unscrupu- 
lous or captious opponent to fürce you to admit 
Opinions which you do not hold. ^ Socrates 


1 * See Chapter Ten, p. 126. 
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employed these tactics with devastating effect 
upon the Sophists. ә 

People who make a great pretence of being 
logical, on whose lips “logical” and “ logically ” 
constantly recur, are often the first to apply the 
Law of Contradiction and the Law of the Excluded 
Middle in cases where opposite and fot contra- 
dictory terms are in question, either to their own 
confusion or to the confusion of others. The 
шуш simple dialogue may help to make this 
clear. $ 


_ X.: “I shouldn't call Señor "Fulano old ше 
is only 55.” 


Y.: “When then exactly would you say that 
aman becomes old? 56, ob Seb Se) аа” ‹ 
:: UI can’t exactly зау. It all depends . . .” 
¥.: “Come! Come! No hedging! You 
must draw the line Somewhere. Ве /ogical.” 


[Y. is wrong : logic cannot help: logic cannot 
provide a rule that can be applied in every 
case.] 

X.: * Bu 


t so much depends on the man himself. 


After all, а man may be ош - 
all the vitality of i aite gray and yet possess 
old Y.: “Well, then, give me your definition of 


` [Y. is here attem ting to pin X. down to a 
definition, which he ME use to X.'s 
discomfirure ; but X. is not to be drawn.] 
X.: * You аге asking me to do the same thing 
as when you asked*me where I would draw the linc. 
tell you it can’t be done. Between the two 
extremes there are almost any number of stages at 


e 
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which it is impossible to say whether any particular 
A has ceased to be young and has become 
old.” 

Y.: “In other words, logically, according to 
you, there is really no difference between young 
and old.” 

[Y.’s third mistake; note how X. deals with 
him.] 9 . 
> X.: “Not at all. Just because it is impossible 
to say, to a year, where youth ends and old age 
begins, ifdoes not follow that there is no difference 
between a baby in a cradle and a man of 9o in a 
bath-chair.” 


Classification into categories is, as we saw at the 
beginning of Chapter Three, a necessary preliminary 
to exact thinking, and when such categories are 
clearly defined or delimited, then the laws of formal 
logic will tell us whether an argument based on 
them is valid or not. But there are facts which 
cannot, owing to their own nature, be fitted into 
clear-cut categories, and any attempt to do so is 
likely to lead to etror. It is just as foolish, how- 
Ever, tq use this as an>excuse for vacillation or 
indecision in a specific case where opposite ot 
Contrary notions are involved. Zealous partisans 
Would have us» believe that all that their party 
Stands for is good and all that the other party stands 
for is. bad. We may.doubt this, especially when 
we have seen the claims of the other side. But 
that is no valid excuse for shrugging one’s shoulders 
and saying that.the policies of both“ patties. are 
equally good ог equally: bad, and that therefore 
there is no point in choosing one or other. We 
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-are not thereby absolved from the duty of weighing 
and considering the rival policies, of estimating 
to the best of our ability how much good and how 
much bad is likely to accrue from each, and of 
coming to decision after setting one against the 

other, А 
One more illustration before we pass оп. То 
state categorically that the Middle Ages ended and 
Modern Times began in 1453. would reveal a very 
imperfect interpretation of the movements and 
tendencies in European History; it is río doubt a 
convenient date to remember, but the statement is 
an oversimplified summary of a complicated variety 
of changes Spread over a long period of time. But 
that 15 no reason why we should not continue to 
ERA een those two successive petiods 
el them “Middle Ages? and “ Modern 


PTS ОЛЕ, B 

E _> not why we should not continue to make 
generalisations about the contrasting characteristics 
of each. ; ў 


Tur DILEMMA 
9 i 

d d example of false logic concerns the 
use 0 the dilemma in argument, 
hic popular Speech, a dilémma is a situation in 
Sither 6 aaa only two possible courses of action, 
ine age leads to unpleasant consequences. 
ee s the cm 1s applied to a form of argument 
two al _(О force an opponent to choose ene of 
ое both unfavourable to him. The 
dm schoolmen called it argumentum cormutum-—— 
ihe тс. шеш from a fanciful resemblance to 
of a bull which will toss ‘you whichever 


orn you lay hold of. Hence the expression “ on 


D 


s 
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the horns of a dilemma," and the epithet “ gored ? 
for the unfortunate victims. 

, In Logic the dilemma may take various forms. 
Let me give a symbolical representation of one or 
two, and then translate them into concrete terms. , 


' (а) ТЕА; then В; and if C, then B. 

But eithe» А or C (Ze, affirming the ante- 
> cedents; see § 4). 

чо В. 


This may be put concretely thus :— 

Tf the train is late (A) (I might catch it, but), 
I shall miss my appointment (B); and if the train 
15 punctual (C) (I shall not be able to catch it, and), 

shall miss my appointment (B). 

But either the train is late (A) or it is 
punctual (С). ; 

Therefore in either саѕе І shall miss my appoint- 
> ment. The natural corollary is—It’s no good my 
hurtying to catch the train; I may as well finish 
my breakfast and catch a later one. 


(P) If A, then B; and i£ C, then D. 


But either А or C (Ze. affirming the ante- 


cedents). 
Therefore either B or D. 1 
Or, in concrete terms, , 

ТЕ you advise a friend what he means іо do (А), 
your advice is superfluous (B); and if you adyisc 
him what he does not mean to (o (C), your advice 
18 ineffectual (D). < 

ut you must either advise a friend what Һе 


* 
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means to do (A), or advise him what he does not 
mean to do (С). 


Therefore your advice is either superfluous (B) 
or ineffectual (D). 


And, of course, it follows—Don’t offer advice 


to friends; better save your pains. 


You will note that *he major premiss takes a 
hypothetical form, and the minor a disjunctive form. 
Therefore in using the dilemma, we are liable to 
make the errors incidental to the use of oth these 
forms of propositions. ‘That is (i) we must not 
deny the antecedent, or affirm ‘the consequent ; 
and (ii) we must be careful to see that the alternatives 
are either contradictories or mutually exclusive. 
They must cover all the possibilities, no cases must 
be overlooked and no circumstances left out of 
account. On the assumption that the conditions 
of (i) are strictly observed, the dilemma can nevet 

€ more than a formal argument (like those based on 
the Law of Contradiction and the Law of the 
Excluded Middle above) ; and, if the resulf is in- 
conclusive, as it frequently is, the fault lies in the 


terms used, or in the omission of one pr mote 
televant circumstances, 


In the first example i 

1 tne first quoted, the conclusion 
drawn ls invalid because I haye neglected one 
possibility at any Tate, namely, that the train may 
not be very late and may, easily make up time 


с ш its destination, so that, I may 
dA T eP my appointment after all. In 
bu ee mes оле possible alternative is 
» namely, that the friend е 
SOSA s SER may not mean 


t action until you have advised 


| | 
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him; the alternatives, too, are not mutually 
exclusive. 
, Let us consider other examples, and note in 
passing that in actual argument the form of the 
dilemma as stated above is not always strictly 
adhered to—the minor premiss and/or the con- 
clusion being frequently omitted. 

Someone arguing in.support of tariffs might 


Say :— 


‚„“ Tafífs will either reduce imports or they 
will not; if they do (A), they will provide more 
Work for home manufacturers (B); if they don't 
(not-A), they will increase the revenue from 


customs (С).” 


Tie., If A, then В; and if not-A, then C. 
But either А ot not-A. 
Therefore either B or C.] 


His opponent might object thus :— 


“ Tariffs will either reduce imports or they will 
Dot; if they do (А), they will not increase the 
Ievenue from customs (not C) ; if they don't (not-A), 
they will not provide more work for home manu- 


facturers (not B)." 
А 


[2.е., ТЕ A, then not and if not-A, then not B, 


„But either A or not-A. С 
Therefore either not C or not B.] HT 


i 3 4 
First of all, let us cbsetve that this attempt 
`» ât rebutting the argument is worthless, for. its 


2 
› 


t 
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conclusion is not opposed to that of the - original 
dilemma which demanded either B or C, not both B 
ала C. But, unfortunately, outside logic, esther . , . 
or is often used as equivalent to alike . . . and ot 
both . . . and (compare $ 5 in this chapter); and 
it is perhaps not suprising that either not C or not B 
is often mistaken for neither C nor B, which is not 
the same thing. E к 

The more important point, however, is that 
both dilemmas are inconclusive; for what is still 
needed is a concrete estimate of how much gain 
and Ло» much loss can reasonably be looked for, 
how general prosperity and international good 
pte will be affected, and a host of other 
considerations. 

* The device used by Bishop Morton in ,the 
teign of Henry VII to extract “ benevolences ” 
from unwilling contributors was a practical applica- 
tion of the dilemma—in this case familiarly known 
as “ Morton's fork.” According to Bacon, Morton 
instructed his officers that “ if they met with any 
that were sparing, they must tell them that they 


must needs have because they laid up; and if they 
wete spenders, they needs must have, because it 
Was seen in their manner of living.” 

The second Caliph, Omar, after his capture of 
Alexandtia in 642, 


; justified the burning of the 
famous library there by saying that its destruction 
would be no loss, for if the volumes contained the 
same doctrines as the Koran, they were unnecessary, 
and if they contained doctrines at variance with 
ed of the Koran) they were pernicious. 

eaders may care t i iticisi 
dc RPM Sd O tty their hand at ctiticising 


7 


ing examples :— 
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, т. А young man aspiring to be a barrister 
promised to pay his tutor for his lessons as soon as 
he had won a case. A brief did not come his way 


. uhtil he was sued by his tutor for payment. He then 


argued that if he won his case, accotding to the 
judge's decision, he would not have to pay; and 
that if he lost, the terms of his agreement would 
not have been fulfilled, and he would still not have 
to pay. “Not at all,” replied his tutor, * if you 
Win, you must pay according to the terms of out 
agreemeft ; and if you lose, the judge will condemn 
you to pay.” 

2. It is no good compelling undergraduates to 
attend their College Chapel. If they care about it, 
they will attend in any case; if they don’t, then it 
cannot do them any kind of good. À 

3. It is useless forcing the mine-owners to ratse 
the wages of the miners; for either they will close 
the mines and thus throw the miners into unemploy- 
ment; or they will pass on the increased cost to 
the consumer, the consumer will then buy less coal, 
and the minets who remain at work will be put on 
short shifts and will earn no mote or perhaps less 
than they did before. — , Аё 

4. Why advocate. Socialism ? Until men be- 
Come morally perfect, it is impossible; when they 
have become so, it will be unnecessary. 


> 


QUESTIONS » ? 


Comment on the following :— 1 " Я 
* т. He muss be а sailor. Look atvhis rolling gait 


and baggy trousers ! 
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2. If a boy cheats in an examination, he deserves to 
fail. But this boy did not cheat, therefore he did not 
deserve to fail. 


3. I always keep strictly to the law. But I have 


looked carefully and cannot find any regulation that ` 


forbids me to do this, therefore I am justified in doing it. 

4. He must be a first-class oar because he was in 
the Cambridge crew. 

5. Herodotus's History is full of stories of miraculous 
and incredible happenings. Therefore he cannot bo 
tegarded as a very trustworthy authority. н 

б. He is the finest character I know. І dct believe 
he has a single vice, 

7- No Church of England clergyman is allowed to 
sit in the House of Commons. It follows that all 
M.P.’s are laymen, 

8. If anyone wishes to get on in Politics these days 
he must either be uncommonly clever or possess un- 


limited means. X. has plenty of money and brains and 
80 15 Sure to succeed. a 
9. < Why do you blush? 
ashamed of | >> 
T cee "I regret I End myself unable to support such 
тушр; cause, Iti ite ; е 
respond E allt the is quite impossible for me to 


You've nothing to be 


p ETA charitable appeals that are made 
- If he clai m Р 
did n MEER Bee that he did Dot steal the goods, why 
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efforts made by the Government to deal with Unem- 
ployment ? ” 

15. " You've no right to question the morality of 
gambling. You won the office sweepstake on the 
Derby last year.” Е 

. 16. “To be quite logical, if you hold such strong 
views on the bribery of electors, you ought not to accept 
your М.Р. donation to your local cricket club.” 

_17. “Ive never yet come across an argument for 
this policy that any sensible man could accept. There- 
fore it is obviously wrong.” 

18. “You don’t object to allthis free milk, free dinners 
and free boots to school children? In other words, you 
believe in completely pauperising and demoralising the 
working classes.” 

. 19. How far would the farmer benefit from the rise 
in prices which would inevitably follow the imposition 
Of а tax on imported wheat ? 

20. Genius is akin to madness. As Y. is no genius, 
he is never likely to lose his reason. 

21. That which is rare and desired is dear. 

Cheap diamonds are rare. 
`. cheap diamonds are dear. 
22. People should vote for clever candidates. 
Many candidates are stupid. 
`. it is better not to vote at all. 
23. A law-abiding mari does not steal. 
I don’t steal. 
7. Iam a law-abiding man. 
24. You can't judge by appearances. • 
Mr Baldwin looks honest. 
.. Mr Baldwin is a scoundrel. 

25. Killing 2:man is murder. : 

Capital punishment means killing a man. = 
2. Capital punishment is mjrder. . ы 


2 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
PREJUDICE 


‘Tue scientific investigator is bent upon discovering 
Nature's laws; his goal is the truth, and in his 
pursuit of it he is completely disinterested, Apart 
. from the passion that stimulates him to find the 
truth and the eagerness with which he pursues 
his task, his personal feelings do not enter in. 
He does not allow his feelings to influence him 
in his judgments. He does not adopt or reject 
а particular view because it gives him pleasure" or 
displeasure, because it saves or causes trouble, 
or because it flatters or wounds his pride or self- 
tespect. He knows it is no use his being hurt, 
Or annoyed, or resentful when he finds that an 
hypothesis, which he has carefully built up, will 
Not square with some newly discovered facts. 
He knows it is no use his shutting his eyes to 
evidence that Seems to condict with his owu views 
—he must examine it dispasstonately on its merits ; 
he knows that any attempt to overlook incon- 
venient or disagreeable facts wili deceive only 
himself and no one else, and that it will only lead 
him away from his goal. He knows he his to 
face all tke facts fearlessly and frankiy, and to keep 
an ореп mind, if he wishes to find е truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing bu 


t the tzuth. 
Indeed, the remarkable triumphs. achieved in 
96 
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the sphere of pure science have been due to the 
unbiased, disinterested and unemotional way in 
which investigators have pursued their tasks. But 
outside this sphere, in our everyday life when 
determining our actions or opinions and con- 
demning or defending our own or other's conduct, 
all of us are liable to be led astray by our feelings. 
Even the scientific investigator, in his private 
unprofessional life, will often allow himself to be 
Swayed by the very irrational impulses he has 
resolutely repressed in his study or laboratory. 

It is to some of those feelings, which, whether 
we realise it or»not, tend to influence our ways of 
looking at things, that I wish to draw your 
attention in this chapter on Prejudice. For when 
we, allow positive or negative weight to our 
personal feelings in forming judgments in matters 
Where reason, and reason alone, can lead us to the 
truth, then we are prejudiced; i.e, we have, in 
reality, prejudged the issue. : 

'The feeling that exercises perhaps the most 
Powerful influence upon out thinking is our love 
Of ease and comfort and ©а quiet life," and the 
Consequent dislike of anything that threatens to 
disturb them. Hence. the general prejudice against 
change or innovation. 

We are creatures of habit. The oftener we 
act or think in a certain way, the more mechanical 
and the easier it becomes to go on acting and 
thinking in the same way, and the mote difficult, 
and therefore the more distasteful, it bécomes to 

eviate from our established routine. . Se 
* Right from our earliest days our habits of 
thought and^ways of looking at things are being 


э 
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moulded by circumstances almost beyond our 
control. In the family, the school, the district in 
which we live, the social class to which we belong, 
we are surrounded by customary modes of thought 
and behaviour, which we adopt as a rule without 
question; for most of us naturally dislike being 
thought different from those with whom we are 
in daily contact. And these close ties breed 
loyalties which we are naturally loth to disown. 
In later life, we are apt to think that the world in 
Which we grew up was the best of all” possible 
worlds, and to regard the customs and notions 
Which helped to mould our own selves as the 
acme of wisdom and sound sense, never reached 
before or since. We refer to out own times as 
а kind of golden age; we call them the good old 
days,* compared with which the present is decadent 


elong—all have t 
fashions to which 
of coutse ; they brin 

lind our teason an 


2 
* Thereby, of course, « 


ho will believe good of 


begging the question,” 
. 
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eyery other country but their own.) Lastly, we are 
extremely susceptible to the current prejudices of 
our own age: an intelligent analysis of a popular 
newspaper will soon reveal them, for it appears 
to be the policy of newspaper proprietors and 
advertising agents to create, foster or pander td 
them, in the hope of increasing circulations or 
Swelling sales. , я 
Attempts to disturb these prejudices are bound 
to meet with strong resistance: so many of us 
dislike nòt only change, but also being forced to 
think at all. But it is only right to add that if 
the reformer and the innovator usually have to 
contend with this dead weight or inertia of 
prejudice against change, they are just as likely 
themselves to be prejudiced against existing 
notions, merely because they are old and well- 
established and generally accepted, and to be 
Ptejudiced in favour of new ideas, merely because 
they are new or happen to be /e dernier eri. In 
act, it is almost inevitable that every man should 
€ blinded to some extent by one ог the other of 
these ‘prejudices. ‘The important thing is that we 
Should recognise the possibility, fot then half the 
battle ig won; to realise our limitations is halfway 
to overcoming them. 
. The next feeling that we so often allow to 
Intetfere in our thinking is that of pride or amour 
Propre. Wheñ we have once adopted an opinion, 
Out pride makes us “loth to admit that we are 
Wrong. When objections ate made to ойг views, 
We are more concerned with discovering how-to 
Combat them than how much truth or sound 
Sense there may be in them; we are at pains rather 
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to find fresh support for our own views, than to 
face frankly any new facts that appear to contradict 
them. We all know how easy it is to become 
annoyed at the suggestion that we have made 
a mistake; that our first feeling is that we 
would rather do anything than admit it, and 
our first thought is “How can I explain it 
away?” Especially is this the case when our 
authority as “experts” is doubted; we аге up in 
arms at once, our amour propre is hurt, we become 
hot, and if we only knew it, we are alrcady in a 
less favourable position to argue rationally. 

Let me quote here a passage from The Mind in 
the Making *: “TE we are tol 
We tesent the imputation and harden our hearts. 
We are incredibly heedless in the formation of 


€ origin of our cherished 
have a natural repugnance 


med to ср as true, and 
d vag doubt is cast upon 
ptions leads us to seek evety 
AUR or excuse for clinging to them. The 
Hind as at most of Our So-called reasoning consists in 
Hs & А Sor Song on believing as we already 
We Tis is the fatlonalising” process to 
which I referred 1n Chapter One р 
Hi ; "DNE 
os, many who would strongly repudiate 
У 1. М. Robinson, in The Thinkers? Library, Watts & Со. 
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. the imputation of prejudice and perhaps pride 
themselves on their open mind, unconsciously 
fortify their prejudices by listening only to those 
who share them, and by reading only what echoes 
their own sentiments. They, too, “shrink from 
the special effort required to take account of 
negative evidence ” (see Chapter Two, p. 14). 

An apt illustration of the way in which prejudice 
may originate, and the way it subsequently affects 
thinking: is contained in the following story, 
Which l*am permitted to quote from The Proper 
Study of Mankind,* through the kindness of the 
author :— > 


“ Tomkins is a schoolboy, a champion of the 
interests of that downtrodden class. He has 
strong views on the subject. Schoolboys, he 
says, are in danger of losing their rights. Their 
principal oppressors are prefects, who punish them 
too frequently and too severely. If the prefects 
Were more persuasive and less coercive they might 
not find anything to punish at all; for their 
ageressive manner is itself the cause of most of 
the insolence to which, they object. They make 
а god of petty little mulês and regulations, most of 
Which serve no real purpose; the school would, 
in fact, be better disciplined if it had no rules at 
all. And if prefects were abolishéd, friction in 
the school would be abolished too. It is generally 
the wrong sort of person—the prying, toadying 
Sott—who gets elected as a prefect ; and if by 
the head master's oversight , a decent fellow 

ecomes one, he is soon spoiled by the power 
* By B. A. Howard, published by Ginn & Co. ~ 
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he has to use; for in time the exercise of authority | 
spoils every one. 

Tomkins makes great play with these and 
similar arguments. He sees himself as the cham- 
pion of the underdog, as a kind of scholastic 
Hampden, in fact; and he derives considerable 
satisfaction from the picture. He thinks that 
these arguments have caused him to take up his 
present position. But that is precisely where he 
is wrong. ; 

The trouble with ‘Tomkins dated back some 
two yeats. What really happened to him was 
this. About that time he developed rather an 
awkward habit of lying in bed too long in the 
morning; this caused him frequently to be late 
for school ; he was reported to the prefects of that 
time and punished. This was probably no more 
than he desetved; he was 
but to admit th 


Tomkins was prepared to do. 


ae about a trifle. But 

SSy people, always trying 
Е а fellow from enjoying himself. ee they 
oe үс much better than anyone else? 
\ Om5ins soon invented all these reasons fof 

cts i ; 

арр which we have set out 
1 M Home Of the reasons so eloquently ех- 
р ошаса by Tomkins are quite good reasons in 
| hemiselves. Prefects have No monopoly of wis- 
om; some of them do undoubtediy deteriorate 
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if allowed too much power; and others of them 
may have as muddled an idea of their duty as 
Tomkins has of his. But the point is that these 
ч teasons, whether right or wrong, do not, in fact, 
provide the real explanation of Tomkins’s attitude 
to prefects. He does not dislike prefects because 
of these reasons. He has constructed these reasons 
because he dislikes prefects. A 
» If Tomkins were fully aware of this then he 
would be simply a dishonest humbug, and there 
would ‘be no more to be said about him than that. 
But it is exceedingly likely that by now he will 
have entirely» forgotten what it was originally 
that caused him to take up his present position. 
He is by now firmly in the grip of a set of ideas 
Which he calls his ‘ principles," and he would be 
| honestly indignant if anyone were to suggest that 
| they were really his prejudices.” 


Am The third feeling is that most commonly 
associated with prejudice—self-interest. It is un- 
commonly difficult not to allow our desire for 
Wealth or possessions of personal advancement to 
interfere with our judgment. This is especially 
the сазе where matters of public policy, involving 
the welfare of the whole community, ate con- 
cerned. We should be hypocrites if we pretended 
that, on listening to the details of'a new Budget, 
Our first thoughts swete not “How will the 
Chancellor's proposals affect my pocket Р. How 
‘ far am I going to gain ot lose by then?" We 
Should be more, or less, than human if wer did 
Rot feel a glow of satisfaction in the passing of 
Some Act of Parliament which meant an increase 
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of salary, or accelerated promotion, or added. 
dignity to ourselves ; and if we did not fecl dis- 


t ° ; On the ground i ld 
stimulate in у үш g that it wou 
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objections to anything which they do not like; 
2... prejudice tends to determine the scope and 
direction of people's inquiries, and the stage at 
Which they arrive at a definite conclusion. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why is it considered undesirable by the Medical 
Profession that a Doctor should attend his own family ? 
_ 2. Suggest some circumstances іп which (a) a juryman 
might seek excuse from serving, (b) a J.P. might with- 
draw from the bench, (c) a М.Р. or Borough Councillor 
might abstain ffom voting—on the grounds that he 
might be prejudiced. 
3°, How much truth is there in the saying that 
Prejudice is the child of Ignorance ” ? 
4. Explain and give an example of “ Special Pleading.” 
5. Explain the sayings, “ A man may be confuted 
and yet not convinced ” and 


“ He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still." 
(Butler, Hudibras.) 


° 


; 6. Explain the connection between Prejudice and 
Begging the question." ^ 
7. Describe any advertisements you have seen which 
appeal to the prejudices of any particular class of society. 
8. At a Garnes Club meeting at a, boys’ school, a 
Proposal was put forward to lay a number of lawn-tenris 
Courts to enable boys who had no aptitude or taste for^ 
Cricket to play tennis. The proposer had scarcely time 
to outline the proposal, when he was interrupted by 
Mr X., who, unable any longer to restrain his айрег 
Nhich had been steadily growing within him, exclaimed : 
What! cut up that beautiful field to give a lot of 


G 
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namby-pamby loafers a chance to pat a soft ball actoss 
a net!” > 


(а) Suggest some probable reasons (sez excuses) 
for Mr X.’s outburst. You might give a 
Sketch of his probable career and character. 

(b) If you had been the proposer, what would have 


been your геру? , 


9. А man charged with breaking a shop window 
pleaded that he was a public benefactor because he had 
provided work for a glazier. Criticise the validity of 
his argument. ‹ й 

то. What is the implied inference when school- 


masters are accused of prejudice in. advocating the 
raising of the school-leaving age ? 


j CHAPTER NINE 
THE PỌPULAR PRESS x 


A MODERN democratic government cannot work 
properly without a free Press. If the electors are 
to take an active and intelligent interest in politics, 
they müst have access to the material and relevant 
information on which to base their opinions and 
form theit judgments; they must have unfettered 
opportunities to express and to examine divergent 
views. Freedom of expression, freedom of dis- 
cussion, freedom to ctiticise, and full knowledge 
of the facts are essential if electors are to take 
their proper part in forming collective decisions 
on matters of public policy. 

'Those who, ftom Milton onwatds, worked so 
hard to secure the freedom of the Press, not only 
from arbitrary official control, but also from re- 
Sttictions, by way of taxation, calculated to make 
Newspapers inaccessible to the poorer classes, had 
this ia mind. John Stuart Mill, in his Essay on 
Liberty, eloquently - upheld the freedom of the 
Press as a bulwark against corrupt and tyrannical 
Bovernment.* Sir Norman Angeli, three-quarters 
of a century later, has put the case succinctly thus ~ 
a State Press monopoly “ would create an instru- 
ment of intellectual tyranny as evil as the Inquisition 
and would undermine both the efficiency~ ofthe 
Ў * See passage No. то quoted in Illustrative Passages. " 
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Government by depriving it of real criticism Фа 
the capacity for self-rule on the part of the mass 
by silencing minority opinion, and so of real 
discussion and vital intellectual life.” 

The dangets of State control over the Press 
were well illustrated during the Great War, when 
Governments of belligerent, countries not only 
suppressed rigorously all. news that could be of 
service to the enemy in the prosecution of their 
campaigns, but also used the immense propagandist 
value of the Press to encourage and strengthen the 
unity of effort in their own countty, to undermine 
the confidence of the enemy and to impress neutral 
lands with the success of their arms and the justice 
ОЁ their cause. Such methods may be defensible 
In times of stress or crisis, on the ground of self- 
preservation; and in such times we are not un- 
willing to forgo some of our liberties in order 
that we may ultimately retain all of them. Мо 
one objects to taking medicine when he is ill; 
but medicine is hatdly to be recommended as a 
daily food; and it is the sign of a healthy people, 
as of a healthy man, that they should be allowed 
to choose their own diet. Judged by this stand- 
atd, there must be many unhealthy countries in 
Europe at the Present time, who are existing on 
Ту emen prescribed and strictly administered by 
Dictators. " 

But in England the Press is still’ © Lee с ii 
15 restrained only by the laws of blasphemy, libel 
pod sedition; the Government does not exercise 
any powers of censorship; the Government has no 


monopoly of news ; even the B.B.C. is theoretically 


independent and telies for its news ‘bulletins on 


ge 
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the usual Press Agencies; the newspapers are 
privately owned; there is not even a recognised 
Government organ, except the Oficial Gazette. 

"Yes, it is free; but has this absence of State 
control guaranteed to its readers that full know- 
ledge of the facts and that freedom of expression, х 
discussion and criticitm, which, I said at the 
beginning of this chapter, are essential if the 
democratic system of government is to work 
properly? Is it not possible that the Press has 
exchanged State control fór another kind of 
tyranny, which, if unchallenged, will bring about 
dangers just as -setious, and possibly wider in 
their application ? А 

When Mill published his Essay on Liberty in 
1859, such newspapers as existed, such as The Times 
(founded 1785) and the Morning Post (1772), were 
teputable and, old-established journals and were 
tead by the thinking few only; the bulk of the 

> people were still illiterate, and the cheap and 
Popular newspapers which now provide for the 
masses were non-existent. But compulsory ele- 
mentary education changed all that. The first 
School Board Act was passed in 1870. In 1881 
Sit George Newnes founded T7#-Bits. Listen to 
Lord Northcliffe (or Alfred Harmsworth, as he 
Was then) on this momentous incident in the 
history of journalism: “ The Board Schools ate 
turning out hundreds of thousands of boys and '^ 
girls annually who are anxious to read. They do 
Not care for the ordinary newspaper . . . Dut they. 
will read anything which is simple and is sufficiently 
interesting. The man who has produced this 

>. Tit-Bits has got hold of a bigger thing than he 
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imagines. He is only at the very beginning of a 
development which is going to change the whole 
face of journalism.” Harmsworth himself soon 
afterwards launched a rival journal on to the vast 
new teading public; and later a new “ daily,” and 
the popular newspaper, as. we know it to-day, 
was born. \ 

I dwell upon Ње circumstances of Ше birth of 
the popular Press because the words of its creator 
himself ate profoundly important, not only for what 
they say, but also for what they imply. What a 
magnificent opportunity it was to say something 
like this: * Here is a great chance to take a hand 
in furthering and continuing the education of 
this vast half-educated multitude! Here is а 
chance to make democracy work properly, by 
training the electorate to take an intelligent interest 
in the problems of government! Here is a chance 
to fight ignorance and prejudice!” Instead, he 
says, let us give them something simple and . 
easy to understand; in other words, let us get 
down to their level. Let us give them some- 
thing interesting; let us feed them on headlines, 
sensations and the like; let us pander to their 


prejudices—amuse and tatter them—give them 
what they want. 


Such stil are, in essence, 


_featutes of the popular Press. It is often said 
that the public get the newspapers they deserve ; 
but this is begging the question. The public, 

їп the “first instance, had no choice; and the 

sabséquent. growth of fierce competition in the 


newspaper world“ effectually killed the chance of 
any alternative. : 


the characteristic 


a 
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, Compulsory schooling is the first factor in the 
evolution of the popular Press; competition, with 
its corollary, amalgainations or combines, is the 
second. The halfp:nnies and pennies of the 
masses were prizes worth competing for, and 


newspaper proprietors, vied with one another in’ 


attracting them. The '»ublic came to expect more 
and more for their money, as more and more 
was offered to them. More up-to-date news, 
new “ features,” pictures, better distribution, com- 
petitions, insurance schemes>—all these entailed a 
vast expenditure of money and an elaborate 
business organisation such as only a highly capital- 
ised firm could afford; and in the cut-throat 
competition that ensued, those newspapers which 
could not “stick the pace” disappeared or were 
absorbed by their stronger rivals. The result is 
that now most of the popular Press of this country 
in London and the Provinces is in the hands of 
One or other of the great Newspaper Combines 
Or Trusts, or me by one of the great news- 
Paper proprietors. What is more, a great part of 
the capita needed for each of these enterprises 
has been subscribed by. the public, who have 
little or^no voice in directing policy, but expect 
to see a return for their moncy and their confidence 
In the way of dividends. “The battle for existence 


is still keenly fought; and as the newspaper reader | 


as been “educated” :to expect bribes, flattery 
and stunts,” newspapers must continue to supply 
them, or see their circulation passing to their. 
favenous rivals. Base coin tends to drive роой 
Coin out of circulation. — . : 

Competition might have proved too, costly 


"^ 
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even for the big trusts if ‘advertisers had uer 
come to their rescue. The colossal атор 
in advertising is the third insportant factor in the 
evolution of the modern popular periodical. А t 
is common knowledge that the penny we pay for 
Our newspaper, or even the shilling we pay for m 
monthly magazine, does nat represent more tha 
а fraction of the cost of news-service, paper, pro- 
duction and distribution. The rest of the cost 
and the whole of the profits. come from the 
advertisements. And” the greater the nét circula- 
tion, the more advertisers are prepared to pay. 
The policy, therefore, of а popular newspaper 
is directed to maintaining and increasing its circula- 
tion; to satisfy the shareholders and to satisfy the 
advertisers, it must be a paying policy. ie 
We have already noted, in the course of this 
book, how people dislike having their cherished 
convictions disturbed, ho 
actions are dictated mor 
reasoning, how quick] 
impulses and instincts, 
how their passions can 
ment, how distastefu] it is to be compelled to 
how poweiful is the influence of 
ini t being so, is it 
Wspaper finds it 


is more profitable to 
thinking the false with whi 
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than to tell them tie necessary but unpleasant 
truth they do not wart to hear ? 

The effect, if по the avowed aim, of the 
popular newspapers with their boasted circulations 
of over a million copic3 an issue, is no less an evil | 
than the mass-production and standardisation of 
thought, culture and „aste at the lowest level; 
and this evil is the potential, if not the actual, 
Source of far more mischief than any of the other 
evils which the popular Press, by abusing its 
immense power, is able to” bring about. It is 
all the more mischievous because it is subtle and 
insidious in its working and is not so easy to 
expose and to combat as the others. ’ 

The ostensible object of a newspaper is to 
Provide its readers with news. Exactly what 
constitutes news is a matter for the determination 
of the Editor; who, in making his decision, takes 
into account the general policy of his paper and 
the tastes of its readers. But in every newspaper 
Some space must be devoted to matters of political, ғ 
€conomic or social importance at home and 
abroad; these are the facts on which electors 
base their judgments, indeed, for the majority of 
the electors, the newspaper is the sole source of 
such information. 5 \ 

Newspapers sometimes make mistakes; по 
Опе would expect them to be infallible. But , 
the popular newspaper, is often reluctant to admit 
Its mistakes; and its readers’ memory is usually - 
SO short that this reluctance often passes un- 
Noticed. When a correction is made, it is seldom 
Blven the same prominence as the erroneous 
Statement. But these are minor faults compared 
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with the deliberate falsificition of news, and 
metcifully, in England, jourr‘alistic practice seldom 
stoops to this; although “ isttelligent anticipation ” 
of events on the part of evening papers especially 
is sometimes belied by thet events themselves. I 
was amused to read not loni] ago in an early edition 
of an evening paper an ajlcount, elaborated with 
much circumstantial detail, of a certain ceremony 
which was supposed to have taken place that 
afternoon, and in a later edition of the seme paper 
a statement to the efect that, owing to rain, the 
said ceremony had z taken place. I could find 
no reference to the earlier misstatement ! 

But truth can be distorted by other and subtler 
means than deliberate falsification, A false im- 
Pression can be made by suppressing material 
facts. Here is a tecent example. On the first 
three days of the second teading of the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, the records of the debate in a 
well-known popular newspaper referred to one 
speech only on the Government side, and to 
twelve speeches on the other side. Attention to 
this was drawn by a correspondent to The Times: 
here is part of the reply by the Associate Editor 


of the newspaper in question—his words deserve 
weighing carefully :— 


“T have vety little space to give to reports 
of the proceedings of Parliamesit: and I pro- 
pose to do what I have done in the past, and 
devote as much as T can to speeches of those 

» members who are against surrende; in India.” 


The reply of Lord Elt 


b r : Оп is worth quoting in 
Its entisety and merits the 
Li 


closest examination :— 


чагы. 


oa en ee 
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, _ “In his letter t£ to-day the Associate Editor 
of the endots:s, as typical of the considered 
and permanent pcyicy of that newspaper, the 
Presentation to its feaders of the first three days 
of the India Bill c&ebate, as having contained 
twelve speeches from Churchillian opponents’ 
against the Bill am] only one in its favour. 
Typical as it undoubtedly is of the present 
Practice of what may be called the popular Press 
as a whole, this is an authoritative statement of 
the greatest social importance. The fortunes in 
this respect of the present Government may 
perhaps be held to be only of transitory interest, 
but there is surely a much wider issue involved. 
Is not the drying up, or pollution, of its sources 
of political information a threat to the very 
existence of democracy—a threat against which 
the B.B.C. is an important, though as yet only a 
partial, safeguard ? Again, is it either right or 
expedient that any individual, however person- 
ally capable or upright he may be, should be 
able by mere money-power to purchase a control 
Over a great nation's sources of information; a 
Control which is so far-reaching and can be , 
so arbitrarily employed? And are not these 
questions, difficult of solution though they 
undoubtedly are, and seldom though they are 
even mentioned on political platforms, on a. 
long view at least, as significant as any which" > 
ave occupied the attention of Parliament during 
the last decade ? і eis ale 
One possible line of reform suggests “itself 
гап extension to political “reporting of “the 
Practice already enforced in judicial reports. 
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If it is not permissible foit a newspaper in its 
account of a law-suit to paint only the case for 
the defence, or only thattfor the prosecution, 
why should not а similar:minimum impartiality 
be enforced in Parliament: ry reporting ? Might 
‚ it not further be at 1е;5 worth considering 
whether some restrictionc of the possibility of 
controlling-ownetship. of great sections of the 
Press is not practicable? In this matter yout 
Own great newspaper has set an example which 
might at least ргоуё a suggestive analogy." 


What need have we of any further testimony ? 
The practice of suppression is here admitted openly 
in an “© authoritative statement ” which is, as Lord 
Elton says, “ of the greatest social importance.” 

gain, it is a common practice in all newspapers 
to bring Into prominence facts in favour of their 
own views or c 
hich testify against them. 
he comments in different 


; Labour paper d 
Even the best papers only those unemploye 


Sides, but tend to sele 


might be put for- 
ting statements of 
ir contexts. This is 
misteptesentation. Tn 
and “ features ? crowd 
ernational importance, 


ward as an excuse for mutil 
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and where ‘glaring }eadlines and news-snippets аге 
the rule, misrepreset tation seems almost inevitable. 
Again, full use is made of the arts of the typo- 
gzapher — capitals znd bold type— to aid in 
exaggerating or min,mising. The insertion, too, 
of paragraph headinys is often a subtle way cf 
mixing comment with news. 

These, you mighv say, are merely the similar 
devices of persuasive oratory transferred to print. 
True; but we must be aware of them. There is 
another device, however, to-which people are most 
Susceptible, and of the influence of which they ate 
hot always conscious—that of constant reiteration. 
This is a form of propaganda familiar to us from 
advertisements, and it fails in its object oftener 
than advertisers suppose because of the active 
tesistance it arouses by its blatancy; but whereas 
We tesent being bullied to buy something we may 
not want, wê ate only too prone to save ourselves 
the trouble of thinking by accepting the ready- 
made opinions we see constantly tepeated in our 
Newspapers. We do not know, or we forget, 
that if we see the same point insisted upon by 
different newspapers, it does not necessarily mean 
that we have expressions of several independent 
views; the point must lose something of its force 
if we learn that all those.newspapers are controlled 
by the same proprietor or the same.combine. 

Enough hüs been said to show how the power 
Of the Press to influence public opinion and 
taste can be" misused: there is no need to 
emphasise its power for good. But is it in the 
interests of public policy Баб ѕо wide a power 
for good ог evil should be concentrated in the 
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hands of a few? It is etsy, of course, to 
exaggerate it. There have peen numerous in- 
stances in the last twenty years where the 
"campaigns," “crusades” and “stunts” of the 
popular Press have completly miscarried.* But 
power it has, often a decisive power; and when 
we see that power wielded Ly a few irresponsible 
proprietors and limited by ће necessity to raise 
dividends for shareholders and to attract vast 
numbers of readers, it must give us grave cause 
for disquiet. Under such conditions, what chance 
has an unpopular opinion of being ventilated ? 
How can free discussion be guaranteed ? 


Note 1.—I make no attempt to give a list of 
popular "newspapers. The reader is referred to 
Stentor (Ockham, Routledge) and The Press -and 
the Public (Blake, Criterion Miscellany) for fuller 
information, including patticulars of the news- 
papers controlled by Lord Rothermere, Lord 
Beaverbrook and the various trusts and combines. 
See also The Press and the Organisation of Society, 
by Sir Norman Angell (The Minority Press). 

Note z.—Pupils should be encouraged to 
collect data for themselves to prove or disprove 


the charges ¿made in this "chapter against the 
popular Press: 


Useful exercises would be:— 


(т) To analyse the conténts of a popular news- 
paper—to measure by inches or colamns the space 


ж In “fact, the credulous faith in th i i 
> e veracity of newspapers has, in 
ae moe pm qu by A cynical SEU en ;dt E Жа to say 
is lievi i 
believing а mote deplorable — believing everything Of 
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devoted to advert'sements, items of news (under 
various headings)-—parliamentary, foreign, sport, 
finance, police cout; (causes célèbres, etc.), comment, 
zeviews of books ard plays, etc. 

(2) To discover: the pet “fads” of a news- 
paper or group oi newspapers and to collect, 
Over a given period, references, say, to The League 
of Nations, Empire Free Trade, “ Splendid Isola- 
stion,” Equality in the Air, Teetotalism, The 
Natiomalisation of Banks, The good, or evil, 
effects of ‘Tariffs, Quotas, Subsidies, Foreign “ en- 
tanglements,” Russia, and so on. 

(3) To compare reports of the same speech 
or incident in different papers. 

(4) To examine the correspondence columns 
for examples of prejudice and faulty reasoning. 
(Hardy annual subjects, such as Daylight Saving, 
produce thé most abundant crops.) 

(5) To study the attitude of different news- 
papers towards teachers and education, civil 
Servants, unemployment assistance, étc. 

. (6) To collect examples of appeals to emotional- 
ism, sentimentality and, current prejudices. 

(7) To note the latest catch-phrases and 
< slogans." : X 

(8) To coflect examples of advertisements (а) 
сша tö the fear of being unlike others. 
(b) appealing to “sgood form,” (с) employing 
impressive technical language, (7) quoting opinions 
of “ experts,” (¢) flattering the reader. po he 


> 
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jl 
QUESTIONS 


The following extracts are thken from two news- 
papers published on rgth October 1935. (2) Explain 
-how it is that they give the reader different impressions. 
(P) What do you gather is the att.tude of the newspaper, 
from which the second extract is taken, towards the 
League of Nations ? What methods are used to influence 


the reader in favour of that attitude? Do you consider : 


them legitimate or not? Give reasons. 
5 
< 


" BRITAIN'S LEAD FOR PEACE 


GENERAL Swurs's TRIBUTE 


Task of the League 


PRETORIA, Oc/. 18.—General Smuts, speaking at the 


dinner оЁ the Transvaal Insurance Institute at Johannes- 
burg to-night, said that the war in Abyssinia raised in 
an acute form the question whether the League of Nations 
could be relied on to prevent war and give the world 
security. : 

If the original intention 
started could not be carrie 
would be far b 


ES 
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the question of war in Abyssinia as of the League itself 
and its-competence to fulfil the róle for which it was 
originally established. ` Italy and Abyssinia were both 
members of the League and signatories of the Paris 
Peace Pact and were bound by these solemn undertakings. 

‘It is impossible to conceive of a simpler or clearer 
case of violation of both the Covenant and the Paris: 
Peace Pact. The League has unanimously found against 
Italy and found her the Aggressor. All are grateful for 
the firm lead Britain has given the world and proud 
that she has once more taken the leadership among 
nations which is her rightful place.’ 

The response made by other members of the League 
showed how teady they were to follow that lead, which 
would probably serve not only the League and the 
system of collective security, but would also go far to 
maintain the future peace of the world. South Africa, 
which had been a loyal supporter of the League from 
the beginning, would do her best to fulfil her obligations 
and support the sanctions policy which the League was 
now working out in detail. In doing so, she had no 
private feeling against Italy, but was determined to do 
her part in strengthening the authority of the League 
and making it an effective force for world peace and 
security. 

<Т fear very much,’ said General Smuts, ‘that the 
annexation of Abyssinia or its domination by a great 
European Power will mean the training of the biggest 
and most dangerous black army the world has ever seen. 
Tt is not difficult to picture what the consequences of 
Such a development might be, both^on the African 
continent and farther afield.’ 

" He did not think that the system of sanctions now 
being applied would lead to war, but there were many 
i in other directions. Statesmen were 
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mobilisation of public opinion for peace and support of 
the League in the great fight it was now putting up'to 
prevent unauthorised war, and to put an end to the old 
practice of international brigandage. ‘If the League 
succeeds in the present crisis the prospects of world 
peace in the future will be immensely improved. The 
practically unanimous support it is receiving is proof 
that in building up the League for the world's security 
we have not built in vain, and it will be a very grave 
warning to all possible future peacebreakers.’ } 

General Smuts said that the determined attitude of 
the British Government was not dictated by айу feeling 
against Italy or any motive of self-interest, but entirely 
by the fact that if Italian aggression were simply condoned 
Ог connived at that would end the system of collective 
Security on which the new world order was founded. 
In that case it could become a serious question for 
Great Britain whether she should not return to, the 
Policy of isolation and disinterest herself from the 
affairs of Europe. The entire future direction of British 
foreign policy was thus in question.— Rewer.” 


“GENERAL SMUTS AND LEAGUE 


“Scrap fr rr Ir Menaces РЕАСЕ? 


problem whether the League 
Г Vent war and give the world 
security, ~ 

If the original intention with which the League 
started could not be carried out, it would be far better 
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to scrap it, rather than leave it as a snare and delusion 
to'those nations still believing in its efficacy. 

If the League were bankrupt, or а fraudulent 

» insurer, it was an even greater danger than war 

itself, as it would prevent the nations from taking 


= necessary precautions for their own security, and. 


thus contribute to their undoing. 


The response made by other members of the League 
showed how ready they were to follow Britain's lead, 
which would probably serve, not only the League and 
the system of collective security but would also go far 
to maintain the future peace of the world. 

If the system of collective secutity on which the 
new world order was founded, was ended, it would 
become a serious question for Great Britain whether 
she should not return to the policy of isolation and 
disinterest herself from the affairs of Europe. 

The entire future direction of British foreign policy 
was thus in question. Вене.” 
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CHAPTER ТЕМ 
LANGUAGE 


IN a footnote on page 118 of the previous 
chapter I drew attention to the growth of Ta 
scepticism in the minds of newspaper ‘tea еру 
the same attitude is prevalent in.the politica 
world to-day. Nowadays the reaction to the 


vague generality that. means 
nothing at all—I wonder what he is * getting at. 


2 5 апу notice of that well-worn 
phrase—it has ceased to mean anything.” And 
80 Оп. If it happens to be a statement of rational 


. POlicy made in one countty, 
immediately cab i 


follow, conferences are held, 
notes exchanged, envoys sent post-haste by aero- 
plane, * gestures ? are made, * avenues ?? explored, 
"formulas ? game goes merrily 
on; no ose is any wiser at. the end, and 


х ПО nearer а final solution. 
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These and all other misunderstandings are due 
partly to the inadequacy of words to express 


thought; partly to the misuse of words and the ' 


consequent impoverishment and debasement “of 


the language. 


‚ Let us examine the causes of confusion in 
words themselves. The commonest of these is 
ambiguity. ? 

, lt is commonly assumed that words mean 
the same to different people; but the course of 
almost any discussion or débate will reveal wide 
differences of opinion on the interpretation of 
Words, the meaning and application of which 
might at first sight appear to be unequivocal. I 
Was present lately at a debate on a familiar subject 
— "The spread of education is the spread of 
discontent.” It was obvious that the speakers 
Were not agreed on what constituted education ; 
Some interpreted it in the narrow sense of school 
and university training, others in the wider sense, 
Which included reading, travel, social intercourse, 
etc. Nor were they agreed on the meaning of 
discontent; to some it meant grumbling and general 
dissatisfaction with one's lot; to others it meant 
What they termed divine discontent, the laudable 
ambition to remove abuses in our social life, to 
make the world better by our presence in it, not 
to rest content with present achievement but 
always to aim higher, in fact, a form of idealism. 

Thete are many other terms, like education, 
Which can be used in a wide and а nafro'w sense, 
and prominent amongst them are words which 
ave а specialised technical meahing as well as a 
loose general meaning: 2.2., value, wealth; labour, 
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capital, all have very closely defined meanings in 
Economics, whereas their ordinary senses are 
much more vague. Most people, as we saw in 
thé chapter on Prejudice, are conservative in 
their habits; but they are not all members of 
the Consetvative party. The Liberal party is not 
exclusively reserved to liberal-minded men; пог 
ate members of the Labour ‘patty the only people 
who labour. " 
Abstract terms like discontent are ,notably 
difficult to define. Heroism, humanity, justice, 
liberty, civilisation, happiness, culture, beauty 
—any attempts to define these terms in a short 
compass would be instantly challenged as in- 
adequate or even misleading. Hardly anybody 
has sufficiently clear ideas in his own mind of the 
exact implications he himself attaches to any one 
of these terms, although careful thought and 
Serious discussion may serve to clarify them. Such 
general abstract terms, as a rule, mean very little 
until they have been applied to particular concrete 
cases: ¢.g., if you wanted to be quite sure in your 
own mind what you meant by heroism, your best 
procedure would be to consider very carefully 2 
number of actions performed in various circum- 
pos and decide which of them you would label 
боп бе ads NO ша го dini enese 
M UN of 05 you would prefer to call brave or 
Ў Т daring. Then, having made your own 
кооп of heroism clearer,” you would want to 
Hee n abl: it compared with the notions of 
АЯ us by the processes of induction 
"en. Dh ee would arrivé at a workable 
. © soctatic method cen be recom- 
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mended as a useful aid to building up a 
comprehensive definition of an abstract term, 
This was the method of question and answer 
adopted by Socrates to disconcert the Sophists. 
Here is an example * of a Socratic dialogue in 


* which the subject of inquiry is “ Sport ? :— 


Soc. What is Sport’? 
Ѕорн. A game, of course—cricket, football, and the 


©; 
Soc? But are all games sport? What of ping-pong ? 
Sorn. Ping-pong is a drawing-room game. 
Soc. Then it must be an open-air game ? 
Sorn. Yes, besides, you don't get much physical 
exercise playing ping-pong. 
Soc. Then physical exercise is a necessary element ? 
„Зорн. Yes. 
. Soc. Then if you take a football and kick it about 
in a field, it is sport? 
. Ѕорн. No’ I said sport was a рате; you must play 
1t against some one. 
Soc. Then there is an idea of contest in it ? 
Ѕорн. Yes. 
Soz. But tell me, is climbing a sport ? 
Ѕорн. Let me see: I suppose it is. 
Soc. But where does the contest come in ? 
Sorn. Well, perhaps it isn't. 
Soc. O eminently wise one, is not the climber 
struggling with the forces of nature? 
Sorn. Of course, that had not struck me. 
Soc. But the climber risks his neck; is risk, then, 
Necessary to sport ? ў 
Ѕорн. No: Í don't think so. SE | 
Soc. But when you play cricket, you tisk having 
your skull split by a fast ball? a : 


* Quoted from The Writer's Craft, by К. W. Jepson (Dent). 
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Sorn. Yes: but that is only incidental: it is part 
of the game. ER 

Soc. What I suppose you would call а sporting risk! 

And so on. 


, 


You can use this method in discussion or you 
can assume the double róle of Socrates and his 
victim and examine yourself in this way, and the 
more methodical, strict and painstaking your self- 
examination is, the more precise and comprehensive 
your definition will become. $. 

The difficulty with many words is that they 
have a relative rather than an absolute, or a subjective 
rather than an objective significance; Ле, their 
exact meaning is dependent upon circumstances, Of 
upon the person who uses them, or on the context 
in which they are used. The word constitution 
and its adjective constitutional, which have a definite 
objective meaning, ate often used in argument 240- 
Jectively, i.e., the person using them gives them 2 
special significance favourable to his contention. 


constitution, according to one of the most 
recent authorities, Professor Laski, is ** that portion 
of the rules (of a state 


) which settles (а) how such 
rules are to be made, (P) the manner in which 
they are to be e (С) who are to make them.” 

Ore, expresses something which 
a teal existence. But ш 
use it igni thing» 
not real but ideal И not the Sic NN di 
Thuy шер, іа their judgment, ought to exist 
I 5 to the constitution is, as usc 
by them, merely a vague term of” approbation, 
and a means of Persuading their hearets to accept 
а proposal on the round that it is in conformance 
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with established institutions. Constitutional and 
unconstitutional, similarly, often mean merely agree- 
ing or disagreeing with some imaginary standard 
of propriety set up for himself by the person who 
uses them. j 
' Muddled thinking often arises from a confusion’ 
of the various meanings in which sature and 
natural ate used. The-following senses. can be 
distinguished :— 
(i) the active supreme power in the universe. 
In this sense it is often personified and 
written with a capital letter and used 
` as synonymous with God; 

(ii) the material things created by (i), Ze, 

, mountains, lakes, trees, flowers, clouds, 
rainbows, etc. ; 

(ii) the qualities or attributes or character- 
istiés of anything, or of mankind ; 

(iv) the untegenerate condition of man, Że., 
his state before the organisation of 
society ; the qualities he shares with 

' brute creation, or the qualities he would 
have if he had not learnt to regulate his 

^. passions and appetites and to submit to 
moral discipline ; 3 

(v) the opposite of art and artificial, że., 
not fashioned by man. 5 


Hence Wordsworth ‘enjoins you to “let nature 
be your teacher” (sense i or ii), Tennyson 
Speaks of “nature, red in tooth and’ claw? 
(sense iv), Whistler says “nature >is usually 
Wrong" (sense v), the advocates of /aissex-faire 
said that trade should be left to take its °natural 


an 
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course (sense v). But if in the same syllogism 
the major and minor premisses referred to different 
senses of the word nature, the conclusion would 
be misleading. For example, a man might' be 
tempted to reason thus :— 


Barbarism is a state of nature. 
Nature is the work of God and so perfect. 
`. barbarism is the perfect state. 


Not perhaps in so many words; but one 
frequently finds references to the “ golden аре” 
enjoyed by primitive peoples, which probably spring 
from confusion of this kind; the cry “ Back to 
nature ! " is often used as synonymous with “ Back 
to God." In Pope's Essay on Man we find :— 


“Nor think in nature's state they blindly trod: 
The state of nature was the reign of God.” 


Liberty, freedom, law, Justice are dangerously 


loose tetms to use without qualification. There . 


is civil liberty, teligious liberty, personal liberty ; 
freedom ОЁ conscience, freedom of worship, the 

freedom of the seas "5 in fact, whenever you 
„use these terms, it is as well to ask yourself, 

Liberty to do what?” Freedom from what?” 

e meaning of liberty, too, changes from age 
to age. lt is often forgotten that Magna Carta, 
Which is often referred to as the “Chatter 0 
b erty,” was wrested from King John 
y the Batons and the Chürch, who were anxious 
-not to see their ancient liberty (é.e., freedom from 
the interfetence of the King and his servants 
impaired. There" is an, entertaining story of the 
Frenchman, who, on his first visit to the U.S.A. 


D 
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while Prohibition was in force, had the Statue of 
Liberty in New York harbour pointed out to him 
by a proud American. “ Yes," he replied, “ we, 
too, erect memorials to our illustrious dead!” 
Liberty to that Frenchman, at that moment, meant 
liberty to drink what he liked ! г 

As for Јар, there is common law, canon law, 
Statute law, internatiónal law; there are moral 
laws, natural laws, economic laws, laws of evi- 
dence. -Think fora moment: do all these “laws” 
have equal force? Are offences against them 
at all comparable? Economic “laws” are merely 
convenient generalisations, statements of general 
tendencies, often hedged about with reservations ; 
yet the fact that they are termed “laws” may 
Suggest that there is some legal or moral sanction 
about them that makes them inviolable, and 
that any breach of them will be visited by severe 
penalties. í 

As for justice, when men demand justice they 
very often mean only the removal of some parti- 
cular inequality which they have found to be a 
hardship; they do not consider how they would 
be affected by a thoroughgoing application of the 
principle. 5 ve) ЖШ 

Equality was the second of the vague aspirations 
of the revolutionary movement of 1789. But 
what did it mean? Equality of status, equality 
before the law, equality of income, equality of 
Opportunity. . ...? Progress, prosperity, success, 
growth, improvement ate also relative tefms too 
frequently used in an absolute sense: . What is à 
“successful? man? Does it *mean that he is 
wealthy, or famous, or prominent in his profession 
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or merely that he has accomplished an aim of 
reached a goal ? 

There are other adjectives like successful com- 
monly used as if they meant something definite 
in themselves, such as suggestive, expressive, sub- 
versive, destructive, questionable, significant, characteristic, 
creative, productive and that recent creation tendentions. 
All these ate favourite wofds in the vocabulaty 
of those who are too lazy or too busy to be 
explicit—politicians, journalists, critics, reviewers 
especially. A suggestive book—what does it sug- 
gest? An expressive gesture — what does it 
express? Subversive propaganda—subversive О 
what? Perhaps the reader is supposed to answer 
these questions according to his individual taste ! 
But it is more likely that the effect on him is merely 
to add a few more blurred and hazy notions to 4 
mind already confused. 7 

Lastly, we must in reasoning beware of being 
led astray by metaphors. A metaphor is a com- 
pressed comparison. We have already discussed 
in Chapter Four the legitimate and illegitimate 
uses of comparison. It may serve to illustrate, to 
elucidate, to add force or emphasis, to suggest 
profitable lines of investigation; but it must 
“fot be used as the sole or even the main basis 
for argument. So there is a proper sphete fot 
metaphor ;- metaphors add to the attractiveness ОЁ 
style in writing, if they are«apt and fresh, and they 
often will help us to make difficult points cleat ; 
but they are out of place where scientific accutacy 
Is required. Always use them with care; avoi 
trite and hackneyed metaphors, whose edge has 
been dulled and whose point has been blunted by 
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constant use—they are the most dangerous. The 
more familiar a metaphor, the more suspect it is, 
and the more likely you are to have forgotten 
that it 47 a metaphor. Are you conscious of the 
metaphor, when you talk of the progress of civilisa- 
tion or the progress of mankind? If people were 
aware that the literal meaning of the word is 
forward movement, they» would not use it invariably 
in the sense of improvement or betterment. For a 
step forward is not necessarily a step in the right 
direction ; a disease can progress—ie., it can 
become progressively worse ; and the onward 
match of an army can lead it to disaster, not 
victory! A host of misconceptions arise from 
failure to realise the true implications of the word : 
e.g., people have come to regard the new always 
as Superior of the old; they imagine that life in 
the twentieth century st be better and healthier 
and happier than life in the Middle Ages, and that 
the latest is bound to be the best. There is no 
gteater fallacy. 

Ambiguity of words, then, is a common 
source of confused thinking. Ambiguity of 
the “middle” term is the commonest fault in 
syllogistic reasoning ; 6.3: 


He who is not free is a slave. 
Tam not free to buy а box of chocolates after 


8 р.м. . 
.. I am a slave. 


Here the conclusion is invalid hecause the 
sense of fre’ in the major and minor premiss is 


not the same. * j ы 
‘Some writers on Logic go so far as to say that 
Io 
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most deductive fallacies are due to the ambiguity 
or vagueness of the terms employed. : 
We have already had occasion to note how 
difficult it is to separate our sense-impressiqns 
from the inferences and the emotions that accom- 
pany them. Our vocabulary is full of words that 
convey at the same time not only a sense-impression 
but also the inference made and the emotion felt 
by the person who experienced it. When we 
say, for example, that we have been listening to 
a long-winded harangue, we mean that we wete restless 
or bored and that we did not like the speaket’s 
subject or his manner of treating it. The same 
address might have been described by the speaker's 
admirers as a stirring oration; they were obviously 
as interested as we were bored, and for them the 
Speech was all too short. Probably the cold fact 
was that Mr So-and-so Spoke for an hour’! к 
_, Language would, of course, be poorer if it 
did not contain terms which carry with them 
emotional values, and which connote approval of 
disapproval. But whete facts are in dispute, there 
5 no room for them; they cloud and confuse the 
issue, they effectually beg the question, they disclose 
кешсе оп the part of those that use them, and 
еа aap to сша the prejudice of Gre 
of those ke and phrases are. the stock-in-trade 
cen — controversialists — politicians, 


pamphleteers, ; teadet-writers—who, knowing the 
esses of human nature. Gps 
to the heart rather Кут 


Е than to the head flattery of 
abuse instead of аг паа DE y 


picturesqueness gument, and sacrifice truth to 
255. 


һиз а far-sighted prophet ” to his sup- 
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porters is in the eyes of his opponents “а crazy 
visionary”; a “bold mancuvre" becomes “ап 


impudent plot,’ a new idea is detided as “a 


. new-fangled notion," a “ delicate hint” is turned 


» a8 


into “a subtle insinuation,” an “ingenious plan ” 
into *a hare-brained scheme." v 

In the appendix to Sir С. C. Lewis’s Use am 
Abuse of Political Ternts, a list is given of correlative 
terms of approval and disapproval used in political 
tontroversy. Here are some :— 


ec 


Approval. T7 Disapproval. 
party faction 
movement agitation 
popular leader agitator 
apostle | demagogue } 
missionary mob-orator 
efficient organisation wire-pulling 
wide disctetion arbitrary power 
esprit de corps class interest — 
secular education godless education 


On the eve of the General Election of Novem- 
ber 1935, in a topical article in the current Punch, 
‘election candidates are advised to remember the 


following useful phrases':— 


Your Side. : The Other Lot. 
comptehensive pto- unscrupulous elec- 
gramme of reform, tioneering mani- 
y r ` festo 
trenchant criticism ` vulgar campaign of 
Д A personal abusé 
shrewd thrust Л unmannetly inter- 
ч ruption , 


D 
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Question-begging phrases with. an шопо 
appeal have been known to exercise a ро 
influence on public opinion in times of excite ae 
Miss Rose Macaulay, in Pofterism, mentions 5 E 
of the cries used in advertisement and news р 
ganda during the Great War to stimulate rectui E 
and to stiffen the national resistance in the strugg 5 
with Germany: carrying on, doing one’s bit, i, 
through, fighting to a finish, gallant юшин 
indomitable Britisher, innocent women and chi 
These cries were repeated a few усаа 
the “campaign” against railway strikers. 
E to HU Sublished in the advertise o a 
columns ОЁ two papers at the expense of ‘a ү 
patriotic citizens, said, ‘ Don't. bring furt d 
hardship and suffering upon the innocent von 
and children... 2 In another column was the 
Union advertisement and that was worse. Thete 
was a picture of a tailwayman looking like a ош 
sumptive in the last Stages, and embracing one o 
his horrible-children, while his more horrible wife 
and mother Supported the feeble heads of othets, 
and under it was written, ‘Is this man. em 
anatchist ? He wants a wage to keep his family; 


and it was awful to think that he and his family 
would perhaps get the wage and be kept after all. 
The question 16 


s out whether he was an anarchist 
was obviously, unanswerable without further data, 


as there Was nothing in the picture to show his 
political convictions ; they might, from anything 
that appeared, have been Liberal, Tory, Labout, 
or Coalition-Unionist. And 
anyhow, Supposing: that he had been an anarchist, . 
he would still, Presumably, have wanted a w4ge 
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to keep his family. Anarchists are people who 
disapprove of authority, not of wages. The 
member of the Union who composed that picture 
must have had a muddled mind.” 

The misuse of the word anarchist here is typical 
of the way in which a term having a well-defined: 
meaning in a technical or semi-technical sense is 
often bandied about їп a, vague, loose way as a 
term of abuse. Anarchy, as Miss Macaulay ex- 
plains, means absence of government—an almost ideal 
State in which the members are so well able to 
discipline themselves that they need no outside 
authority to coerce them. An anarchist is one 
who holds this idealistic conception of future 
human society. But because some pore who 
professed themselves anarchists, or were described 
as such by their opponents, have resorted to 
violence and,even to assassination in attempts to 
attain their ends, the term has been loosely 
applied to any who struggle against the established 
order. There is a strong prejudice, in fact, 
against most words with the suffix -ism or -ist. 
We do not hear quite as much of anarchist and 
anarchism as we used to at the end of the last 
centuty ; bolshevist and bolshevism have taken their 
places. Bolshevism, properly speaking, describes the 
political system of the Uhion of Russian Soviets 
—probably “the severest, most rigorous, and 
authoritative form of: governmental oppression 
under which man has yet lived"— but, if we 
judged by the way it is applied by those who 
disagree with it, or those who use ‘it as 4 con: 
veniently explosive term of disapproval, it appears 
to mean just the reverse, że., violent rebellion 
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against law, order and authority. In fact, it often 
appeats to mean nothing more than a desire. for 
better conditions or higher wages, with, possibly, 
a belief in the strike as a legitimate means *of 
securing them. Communist and fascist, also, ate 
‘too often used to-day merely as synonyms of the 
extreme left and right among political parties, and 
communists and fascists aré therefore assumed to 
possess the disagreeable qualities of all extremists 
2... people who will stop at nothing to attain their 
ends. Capitalist is atiother much abused explosive 
term. Perhaps it is hopeless to expect it to be 
confined to its dictionary meaning, 2.е., a person who 
has invested such wealth as he has in some pro- 
ductive undertaking instead of keeping it loose an 

ready to spend. Nowadays, with or without the 
epithet bloated, it apparently means some one who 
has more money to spend than he onght to have, 
and who is usually unscrupulous into the bargain. 

I remember well at the General Election О. 
1906 that Опе party described the enlistment O 
Chinese native labour in the Rand as “ Chinese 
slavery. A more blatant example of begging 
the question could Not be imagined; yet many 
electors accepted the phase as a final judgment 
on a matter of considerable dispute. 


Slavery, besides EO die 
emotions, was a gr appealing strongly to 


ated and intemperat 
misunderstandings 


, in aavance. Тє is the old story © 
Cy who cried “уо ү» When emphate 


Я 
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language is justified, we may refuse to attach 
any importance to it. Why? Because all of us, 
high and low, habitually indulge in overstatement. 
Is it the craving for excitement that makes us do 
it—that craving which the popular Press appears 
€ager to satisfy? Is it that we can obtain nd 
“ kick ” out of the bald, literal truth Р 

Hence, in our popular newspapers, any out-of- 
the-ordinary event is a sensation, evety accident 
a tragedy, every law case a drama. The editor of 
one such newspaper, in a’ “style sheet," issued 
to his subordinates as a guide to the make-up of 
their headlines, counsels the FREE use of words 
like MYSTERY, SECRET, TRAGEDY, DRAMA, COMEDY, 
SCANDAL. (Note the emphasis laid on FREE.) 
The Leader of the Opposition will desctibe a 
Government Bill as “the most monstrous hash 


“of crude апа undigested proposals which he 


remembers in a long Parliamentary experience." 

Member of Parliament will describe a new 
Pensions Bill as, “the most brutal insult ever 
flung in the face of the poor.” And in our own 
informal, everyday language extravagance is the 
tule rather than the exception: “awfully good,” 
“ terrifically handsome,’* “ frightfully nice.” 

You may say, and I agree, that hyperbole is a 
recognised “figure of speech"; that no one 
takes these estimates seriously; that it is all a 
form or a flourish ог part of an amusing game. 
But it is a dangeroustgame. When we are accus- 
tomed to use the epithet” appalling for a thing 
mildly unpleasant, is it surprising that wlien no 
other word сай be found to describe conditions 
which really ought to make us “urn pale—such as. 

5 А 
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unemployment, slums, or the “ toll of the road" 
—we find it difficult to bring home to ourselves 
or to others the true state of affairs ? К 

And if, as you might say, it is а game in which 
both sides have to make due allowances, and 
* knock off so much per cent.,” isn’t it like keeping ' 
one's watch always going fast? Isn't it easy to 
forget just how much allowaice to make ? 

In any case, few people would deny that 
nowadays "anything stated with complete calm- 
ness and fastidious precision . . . has almost the 
effect of satiric epigram.” Absolutely literal state- 
ment is regarded as irony. Miss Rose Macaulay 
in an amusing essay tells the experiences of a 
candidate who spoke the truth to an audience of 
electors. The audience thought he was uproari- 
ously funny; the chairman angtily pulled him 
down and hinted that he was drunk! . 


Is it an anti-climax to suggest that we might 


have more respect for the English language? 


This may be regarded as the cry of a pedant in 
the wilderness. Tt may be too late to regain the 
true senses of famous, momentous, stupendous, colossal ; 
it may be too late to tegain for tragedy the rneaning 
of a “conflict of wills on the highest plane of 
human endeavour,” Ог for crusade the meaning of 

a movement inspired by high religious ог ethical 
faith,” but I cannot end this little book without 
a plea for their tecovery, and a general protest 


against the putting of nokle words to ignoble 
uses. e $ 
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; QUESTIONS 


1. Find out from any good textbook on Economics 
the technical definitions of Value, Wealth, Labour and 
Capital. 

2. Construct a Socratic dialogue on eres; and 
extract a precise and, comprehensive definition from it. 

3. Distinguish carefully between :— __ 


Common law and statute law. 
Natural laws and economic laws. 
Justice and impartiality. 
A delegate and a representative. 
Talent and genius. 
Law and morality. 
Reason and intuition. 
A politician and a statesman. 
> Intrinsic and sentimental value. Ade 
A qualifying and a competitive examination. 
Direct aad circumstantial evidence. 


4. Give the neutral term, or term of approval corre- 
`  Sponding to: in league with, antiquated system, meagre 
pittance, Hun mentality, servile minion, lavishing the 
dole on idlers, upstart, notorious, obsequious, clandes- 
tine, tirade, rhodomontade, tortuous, caucus, accom- 
Plice, effusive, lucubrations, surreptitious, sentimental, 
Satellite, liquor traffic. * 
5. In what sense is nature ot natural or unnatural 
Used in the following quotations :— 

(i) “ The whole of nature . . .'is a conjugation 
of the verb to eat, in the active and the 
passive.”* (DEAN INGE.) 

Gi) “ One touch of nature makes the whole world 

2057 2 


SPEARIS, "туоййг and Cressida, 
$ Act III, Sc. iii, 176-9.) 


x (SHAKE! 


oo 
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Distinguish between the sense intended by Shake- 
Speare in the context, and the sense usually 
attributed to it when used as a stock phrase. 


(iii) “ Nature can do more than physicians.” 
(OLIVER CROMWELL.) 
v) “Art and nature thus allied 
Go to make a pretty bride.” 
° © (Сипвект, Mikado.) 
(v) “Naturam ехреПаѕ furca; tamen usqué 
recutret." — (Honack.) 
le, pitch nature Out with a fork, yet she will 
always return quickly. 


(vi) The man who betrays his country is an 
unnatural being. 


(vii) “ True wit is nature to advantage dress'd.? 
(PorE.) 
(viii) “Yet do I fear thy nature : 


It is too full o? the milk of human kindness." 
(SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, Act I, Sc. v.) 


(ix) “ Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night : 
God said, ‘Let Newton be!? and ail was 


light.” (Porz.) 
(х) “Nature might stand u 
And 2 to all the world, ‘This was a 
man?» a 


(SHAKESPEARE, Julius Cesar, Act V, Sc. v.) 
6. Distinguish between the meanings ОЁ necessity ïn :— 

(it) Necessity is the mother of invention. , 
he lacked the barest 
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(iv) To make a virtue of necessity. 
(v) Œdipus was driven to his doom by the 
relentless laws of necessity. 
(vi) He had, of necessity, to obey the orders of 
his superior. 
7. Criticise the arguments in :— 
(а) Religion is good for all. 
.. Religion is a,matter of national concern. 
.. We ought to maintain a national church. 
(b) A nation is ennobled by a love of art, müsic 
and drama. - 

*. The encouragement of art, music and 
drama is a matter of national interest. 

*, National money ought to be expended 
on endowing picture galleries, opera 
houses and theatres. 

(с) “ Let us have free trade between buyer and 
seller, between employer and employed, 

ə, and nature will do the rest.” 

` (d) Man is naturally virtuous. If the restraint 

of our imperfect laws were removed, 

nature would prompt men to act ration- 

ally and to live at peace with one another. 

g Therefore the more individual liberty 

` allowed to man the better society will be. 

a (e) If true justice were the rule, we should all 
be muth better off. 
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Тартн is hard to come by. This RU p 
must have gathered from thc preceding 9 о 
if you have gathered nothing К E 185 
is an obstacle. It is not yet a p р 
thoughts. It is difficult to make Ont 

OUI. it is-no less difficult to paii 
others. Words tend to remain fixed AN. 
they represent tends to change. The im A 
information is often arrested or diverted or a 
olluted on its course. We allow ourselves od 
Be flattered, cajoled, bullied, stampeded or b 
into ways of thought without much ie S 
Our moral and intellectual make-up is a me UL 
ОЁ vague aspirations, reason, and prejudice. 2 
should like to know, but we shrink from the effort ; 
we should like to see, but prejudice blinds из. 
We аге at the metcy of our feelings and we aloy 
Our primitive instincts to run away with'us if 
moments of excitement, ‘We are easily swaye 

by rhetoric and deceived by sophists who “ make 


the worse appear the bettez reason,” 


Such are the dangers that beset the path to 
Truth. But if we kn 


Ow the dangers, we can, 1 
we have the will, guard against them. 1 

© Cantot entirely“ overcome the difficulties 
inherent in language, because however much we 
strive to fix the meani 
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people; they will always arouse different emotions 
in different breasts. But we can and ought to 
make efforts to reach simplicity and accuracy and 
precision, and to avoid vagueness and verbosity ; 
we can sharpen our definitions, make our dis- 
stinctions more clearly cut, and refuse to allow a 
desire for elegance or picturesqueness to distort 
reality. о i 

In forming our opinions we can fight against 
the temptation to take the line of least resistance; 
We can refuse to have our epinions cut to a stan- 
dard pattern and manufactured for us like a 
teach-me-down suit of clothes. A knowledge of 
the ways of propaganda will at any rate put us on 
our guard against being imposed upon. A know- 
ledge of the working of suggestion will make us 
less “susceptible to its influence. 

Similarly, the knowledge of our liability to 
prejudice will help us to neutralise its effect. We 
can accustom ourselves, when faced with a 
particular problem, to a self-examination of this 
kind: “ How far are our views, or our conduct, 
actuated by self-interest ; how far by a disinterested 
examination of available facts?’ A more valuable 
line of inquiry would be to ask ourselves what is 
the exact point at iue, to put the fundamental 
question in as simple and definite terms as possible, 
and to strip it bf all other questions that are of 
Secondary impórtance or merely confuse the issue. 
Again; we can acquire the habit of putting to 
ourselves “the other fellow’s point of. view” as 
forcibly as we can; we can ask ourselves. what 
kind of a case we could put if we were in his 
Position. Lastly, we can'be less ready to impute 
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prejudice to anyone who differs from из; we shall 
be more likely to come by the truth if we examine 
his arguments on their merits ; for even if they 
are based upon prejudice, they may still be sounder 
than our own. . 

Again, if we know and can recognise the 
ertors that are commonly made in reasoning, the 
source of each and the different forms each may 
take, we shall be less likely to deceive ourselves 
or to be deceived by others; we shall be on owr 
guard against the plavsible arguments or dishonest 
tricks of too ardent proselytizers or unscrupulous 
axe-grinders. | j à 

In fact, if we tackle our problems in an intelli- 
gent and reasoning way, we are more likely to 
teach a solution of them. But we must first wish 
to solve them; we must first refuse to acquiesce 
in things as they are and be inspired by the vision 
of things as they should be; we must, be dis- 
contented with a divine discontent; we must be 
idealists, Reason and intelligence will not help 
us to form our ideals ; they will help to show 
how far they are feasible, how they can be aitained, 
how far they ate compatible with one another ; 
they can inform our ideals, they may transform 
them, but they cannot create chem. 


d MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 
Б А burglar, after one of his housebreaking exploits, 
eaves behind a written Message which contains glaring 
errors in grammar and spelling. 

What different inferences can be madè ? 


2. How can X. be worse off now he is a partner? 
When he began as a traveller, hé received a salary 
and то per cent. commission; now he shares fifty-fifty 
with Y. 

3. “I travelled up to town in the same carriage as 
Robjnson the other day,” said Brown. “He was 
reading the Daily Herald. I always thought he was a 
Staunch Conservative ! ” 

(2) What is the implied inference ? Is it justi- 
fied or not? Give reasons. 


(b) Substitute “ hide-bound Tory ” for “ staunch 
. Conservative." What difference is made ? 


‚4 “In going round the world westwards we keep 
чушш time and the whok trip would gain us a full 
ob therefore, if weecould make the whole journey 
m penty four hours, it would really take us no time 


j . 
Point out the fallacy. е 
. Д a i Дд 
ub ‘A man confesses,to a crime. Is this sufficient 
© convict him ? * If not, why sot? A 


б. A question in an Examination, Paper admittéd of 
two different antwers. . One candidate gave both 
answers fully and correctly, and also gained the maximum 
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marks in the remainder of the paper. The examiner, 
anxious to give him full credit for his excellent per- 
formance, first awarded him 5 marks more than the 
maximum, which was 100. Then realising that it 
appeared absurd for one candidate to have more than 
the maximum marks, he reduced each candidate's marks 
by 5. і ‚ 

Criticise the examiner's action. 

7- What is to be saia (a) for, (b) against, Promotion 
by Seniority? - 


8. A compositor drops the letters of the word 
“level” and replaces them at random. What is the 
probability that the word will be correctly printed ? 
(Mathematical formule not allowed. Explain in detail 
how you arrive at your solution.) 


9. A deputation of parents in a rapidly growing 
suburban district, whose children have to attend a school 
over a mile away from their homes, waits upon the 
Local Education Committee, 


LEADER OF THE DEPUTATION: “We refuse to 
allow our children to attend school until suitable 
transport is provided to сопусу them backwards 
and forwards.” " 

CHAIRMAN OF THE L.E.C.: © Why! when I 
was a boy, I had to walk five miles to school evety 
Morning. It never did me any harm. Look at 
me, still hale and hearty at eighty.” 


If you were the leader of the deputation, how would 
you proceed with the argument ? 


10. Criticise the following arguments :— 

(2) А. “ Why won't these boys work ? ? 
B: “ Because they are lazy." 

A. “ But why are they lazy ?” 

B. “ Because they won’t work.” 
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(P) Democracy is a bad form of government 
because the people are not the best judges 
of what is good for them. 


(c) “ Well, it’s good for trade,” said a survivor 
of the earthquake, “the damage will 
have to be repaired.” 


тт. * X. must be one of the eight best schoolboy 
shots in England because ke was a member of the 
winning team in the Ashburton Shield Competition at 
Bisley this year.” 

Comment. 


12. When long-term British Government Stock 
paying 5 per cent. stood at 99, Nbinga Nbonga 7 per 
cent. Debentures were sold at 120. What would be 
their approximate value if British Government 34 
per cent. Stock rises to 115? State your argument in 


full. 


13. BANK MANAGER (asked to cash cheque by a 
stranger): “ But I don’t know you.” 

STRANGER : .“ But my friend here will vouch for 
my identity.” 

B.M.: * But I don't know her either.” 

STRANGER: “ That’s easily rectified. Allow me to 
introduce you.” 0 


The Bank Manager is a patient and courteous man. 
How should he proceed to point out to the stranger 
(a lady) the fallacy in her argument ? 


14: Criticise the following argument :— 
“Free schooling, thefi free meals, now free 
boots and free milk—why! there will Ке" frée 
“tickets for the, cinema for the children before we 
s know where we are." ° 
11 ү 
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15. Criticise the following arguments :— E 


(а) The “Grid” system is going to save the 
country а lot of money because it is the 
most economical system that can be 
devised. 


(0) * You аге hopelessly inconsistent. If you. 


say there's no harm in a raffle at a Church 
Bazaar, what objection can you have to 
a Governmerit lottery ? ”? 


16. Amy, Beryl, Cecily and Dorothy are married to 
Arthur, Basil, Cyril and David (not necessarily 
respectively), and each of the four husbands is brother 
to one of the ladies. Dorothy has no brothers. Amy’s 
brother-in-law is married to Cecily. Beryl is married 
to Basil. Cecily’s husband was at school with Arthur 
and David. Which of the ladies is Cyril’s sister? 
(Give your argument in full.) „ 


37. Consider the point of view of the “ next motorist He 
who comes before a magistrate who has just announced : 
“I shall make an example of the next motorist who 
comes before me charged with speeding on the —— 
by-pass.” 

18. A train is controlled by an engine-driver, а 
fireman and a guard, whose names ate Brown, Jones 
and Robinson, not necessarily respectively. -On the 
train are three passengers: Mr Jones, Mr Robinson 
and Mr Brown. Mr Robinson lives at Leeds. The 
guard lives halfway between Leeds and London. Mt 
Jones's income is £400, 2s. 1d. per annum. ‘The guat 
earns in a year exactly one-third of the income of his 
nearest neighbour who is a passenger. The guard's 
namesake lives in London. Brown beat the fireman 2t 
billiazds. 

What is the name of the en 


È ine-driver? Give yout 
argument in full. 8 у 
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5 We Cosr or LIVING InpEx NUMBERS 
АП Items—Food, Rent, 
Month and Year. Food Only. Clothing, Fuel, Light, etc. 
July 1914 . . 100 100 
December 1927 : 165 169 
December 1932 . 125 143 " 


AVERAGE WEENLY RATES OF WAGES IN 
THE BUILDING TRADES 


July 1914. December 1927. | December 1932. 


in Cb s.e d. s. d. 
Bricklayers а 40 7 74 1 67 3 
Masons . 2 39 7 74 2 67 4 
Joiners . ` 39 11 73 11 67 2 
Plumbers . E 39 8 74 о 67 5 
Plasterers . 2 до о 7 8 67 10 
Painters . : 36 5 73 4 67 o 
Labourers д 27 о 53 II 50 2 


УЕ 


(а) Explain carefully the significance of Cost of 

T Living Index Numbers, giving a simple 
example. 

(b) Have the comparative wages of the different 
operatives in the Building Trade changed 
since 1914? If so, to what extent ? 

°(c) What changes do you note in the real wages 
5 (Le, calculated in purchasing power) of 
any onê of the classes of operatives 
mentioned ? o 


20. To the Editor of the Morning Argus. . 
Sir, ° ° 
I haveeno use at all for these new- 
fangled notions in  Education—free discipline, 
self-detefmination and so on. Look at the- results. 
* A lot of Bolsheviks, shiftless wasters, with no 
» respect for authority or anything else for that 
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а old-fashioned discipline. 
т ion spoil the child. Besides, 


=e t 
Give me 
s О 
u spare the rod, 


5 y like: Т 
асс бее: be respects those who wield it. H 
SSC) - 


"knows that it does him all the good in the world: 
Yours, etc., 
LAUDATOR TEMPORIS ACTI. 
Write a reply to this letter without being апару or 


sarcastic. 


21. (a) The place of the woman is in the home; 
What interest has she in Politics ? 

(0) Woman has a genius for housekeeping, and 
therefore she should’ do well in Politics, For what is 


the Government of the State but housekeeping on a 
National scale ? 


Criticise both these 
standpoint. 


. * . . e 
22. To celebrate the sixth consecutive victory of 
the school in their annual towing contest with Medford, 
the statue of Hercules which stood on the river bank 


in the public park was tarred and feathered. Suspicion 
pointed to one of the members of the school VIII. 
Whereupon Dr Evergreen 


called together the crew and 
the cox and asked each of t 


hem who was the culprit. 
ADAMS: Jim Ebbels, Sir. 


Bruton: No, Sir, it was.not Ebbels. 

CHESTER : I did it, Sir. e 

DopGz: It was either Ch 

Essets: Belton is not telling the truth, Sir. 

FrNCH: It was Chester, Sir, 

GnaHAM : I+ was not Chester, Sir. 

HAMMER : It was neither Chester nor me, Sir. | 

Ison: Hammer is tight, Sir; and it wasn’t’ 
Ebbeis either, , ‘ 


On the assum 
these statements a. 


points of view from the logical 


ester or Hammer, Sir, 


ption that three, arid three only, of 
te true, who was the culprit ? 


в 
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923. The Corporation of Brighton proposes to con- 
struct a motor-racing track on the Sussex Downs. 


А А Critics Comment 


How can the “ beauty of the Downs " and the 
“harmony of the surroundings” be compatible” 
with a fenced enclosure of 400 to 500 acres, a 
moter track 44 miles long, а road of access from 
Devil’s Dyke to the track, with broad subsidiary 
roads scarring the Downs, the camouflaged build- 
ings, the half a million spectators, the appalling 
noise of the racing cars, the hundreds of motors, 
the litter and all the attendant abominations, E 
spreading far beyond the actual area ? 


An Official Reply 
* What nonsense! The Corporation have no 
intention of allowing anything to interfere with 
the beauty of the Downs. We are all public- 
spirited arid think that this scheme should go 
through. Most anxious thought has been given 
to the whole scheme. I am convinced that it 
wquld only retard the march of progress if the 
scheme were not sanctioned. The track will 
bring many visitors and much money to Brighton, 
but the Corporation have not allowed these con- 
siderations to outweigh others. The terms of the 
lease to the promoters of the track prohibit adver- 
tisement hoatding, and provide that any buildings 
erected shail be in keeping with the sutrounding 
landscape. The Corporation are satisfied that 
nothing will be erected which will be an eyesore. 
There will-be no racing on Sundays, so no objection 
'can be taken from that point of view. The whole 
„scheme has my personal approval. I am satisfied 
that nothing will be done which is detrimental to 
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the beauty of the Downs. Your critic seeins 
afraid that the noise of the cars will disturb the 
quiet of the Downs. I do not think it will. The 
R.A.C. restrictions regarding noise will be in force. 
They are strict. There should be no real cause 
for complaint. The Corporation will watch the, 
activities of the track. If anything is done 
which can be regarded as objectionable, prompt 
action will be taken. « Р 


(а) Which side would you take in this contró- 
versy, and why ? 

(6) How far do you think the official reply 
meets the objections of the critic ? 


24. CONFUSION AT THE RECTORY 


“You know,” I said to the Rector, “І find your 
sons very confusing. They are all at different colleges ; 
they are all reading different subjects; each is keen опа 
different form of sport ; and each contemplates a different 
vocation. It’s hard to remember which to’ associate 
with what.” 


The Rector's eyes twinkled. “ You should make it 
into a problem, Caliban.” ; 

"I would do," answered I, “if I had thé data.” 
Five days later I received the following post card :— 


“Derek neither hunts nor shoots. The Selwy? 
man hates mathematics, the prospective barristet 
dislikes fishing. "The-hunting man has no interest 
in science. The Peterhouse nian plays picquet 
with Bernard. The prospective clergyman is wish- 
ing he had read history. The climbing man-detests 
languages, and the «prospective barrister has no 056 
stor science. Derek is always poking fun at Peter- 
house, the mathematician plays duets on the piano 
with Colin. 'Íhe languages man cannot ride, not 
сап the mathematician, Bernard /s a year older 


о ^ 
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ə than the Oriel man. Colin is cleverer than the 
' prospective journalist. The climbing man is 
younger than Derek. The prospective clergyman 
has never been to Cambridge. Neither of the 
Oxford men cares for climbing. Alaric keeps a 
dog at the Mitre. The fishing man buys his kit in 
Petty Cury. The prospective schoolmaster is the 
most popular of them all.” 


And the same afternoon I’got the following telegram : 
* Forgot to mention that the shooting man has no dog, 
and that one of the boys is at Christ Church.” 

ASSIGN TO EACH OF THE RECTOR’S SONS HIS COLLEGE, 
HIS SUBJECT OF STUDY, HIS FAVOURITE FORM OF SPORT, 
AND HIS INTENDED CAREER. 

N.B.—Petty Cury is a street in Cambridge, not far 
from Selwyn and Peterhouse ; the Mitre is a well-known 
hotel in Oxford. 


25. (а) No successful business can be run nowadays 
without advéttisement on a large scale. In fact, you 
have only to look at the hoardings and the front page 
of the Daily Argus to see the firms that make the profits. 
You don't suppose they could afford such publicity 
unless.they were exceedingly prosperous. 

Criticise this argument. 

(b) Protectionist: And,then you say that Protection 
taises prices. Why, ever since the introduction of 
tariffs after the financial crisis of 1951, prices have actually 
fallen, and many, staple foods actually cost less to-day 
than they did in the palmy days before the Great War. 
That shows that tariffs have actually lowered prices, 

What is the retort ? o 


26. A. “They ate а lot of hypocritical humbua 
inspired by selfish greed." dte ЫЕ 


B. “Come! Come! We may^not agree with their 
opinions or their methods, but we have no.right to 


9 
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question the purity of their motives or the sincerity of 
their convictions.” 

A. “Pm surprised at you—a man of your culture 
and upbringing—defending these blackguards.” 


As B., what would you now say ? 


с 


27. Pinkerton's paper, the Daily Haste, hated being 
pinned down to and quarrelled with about facts; facts 
didn’t seem to the Pinkerton press things worth quarrel- 
ling over, like policy, principles or prejudices. Thé 
story goes that when anyone told him he was wrong 
about something, he would point to his vast circulation, 
using it as an argument that he couldn't be mistaken. 
If you still pressed and proved your point, he would 
again refer to his circulation, but using it this time 
as an indication how little it mattered whether his facts 
were right or wrong. Some one once said to him 
curiously, * Don't you care that you are misleading so 
many millions?” To which he replied, “I don't 
lead or mislead the millions. They lead ine.” , 


Rose Macaurav: Pofferism. 
Comment. 


28. The -owner of a one-man business: <‘ Why 
shouldn't I open and close my shop when I please? 
If I choose to work sixteen hours a day, whom does 
it concern but те?” s £ 


What is the other side of the picture? Present it 


from the point of view of a shop assistant in a large 
store. : 


с 


[2 ° 


29. If you were on trial en a charge of burglary 
to which you pleaded not guilty, how would you answet 


the following question put to you by the Counsel for the 
prosecution :—— Ё ў 


о 


е 


da Where did you conceal the swag ?^ 


ud 
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? 30. Criticise the following arguments :— 


(а) The holder of industrial shares must expect 
the value of his property to vary because 
Ы of the fluctuations in the industrial 
markets. 
Ё (b) The total wealth of a country has to be 
divided between workers and property 
"^  ownets. j Obviously, what is taken from 
the one is given to the other. 


31. An old man who has bathed in the Serpentine 
every morning for the last forty years says, Look at 
me.” I say to him, “ Yes, but where are the others 2° 

Why is my retort justified ? 

32. Why cannot you answer the following question 
by a plain Yes or No? 

.* Have you ceased bullying young Jenkins po 


33. (а) Why during the hearing of a certain case does 
a Judge forbid the Jury access to the outside world ? 

(b) At what point in a Criminal trial is evidence of 
a prisoners previous criminal record permissible ? 
And why ? 

34. The directors of a certain Meat Extract Company 
submitted to the shareholders particulars of offers made 
by two,other companies Bifco and Steeril, which wished 
to amalgamate with it. When the shareholders! replies 
were received, it was found that 85 per cent. were against 
amalgamation with Bifco, and 55 per cent. were against 
amalgamation with Steeril. ў 
(а) Were there any against anialgamation with 

both Bifco and Steeril? If so, what 
‚ percentage 2 » 
(2) Were there ‚апу who were not: Against 
amalgamation with^either? If so, what 
„percentage ? 


\ 
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35. Some time ago a number of British engineers 
were arrested in Russia and accused of espionage and 
sabotage. ‘The comments of several British newspapers 
were based upon the following assumptions :— : 

(0) The charges were absurd: no Briton could 
be guilty of espionage: "no British en- 
gineer could be suspected of sabotage. 

(ii) The accused could sot expect a, fair trial. 
Justice in a‘ Russian court was, as every 


schoolboy knew, a mete travesty of Justice, 


as we in Britain understood it. 
Was this attitude justified? Give reasons. 


N.B.—Never mind what happened after the arrest. 
Remember I am not Suggesting it was wrong to 
sympathise with our fellow-countrymen. Try to put 
yourself in the place of a Russian reading these com- 
ments; or imagine that similar comments were made, in 
a Russian newspaper on the arrest and accusation of 
Russian engineers in Britain. 


‹ 
‘ 


36. THE GREEK TRANSLATION 


The afternoon before a scholarship examination 
one of the Sixth Form boys of Wigby School entered 
the Headmaster’s study and made a rough translation 
of a Greek prose paper that was lying on the table. 

e translation was found in the study which is occupied 
by Arfback, Bowler and Cribb ;'and it may be taken 
as certain that the culprit is one of these three boys. 


Haled before the Headmaster, they inade the following 
Statements :—  . D 


ARFBACK : “I never entered your room all day, Sir." 
Crip: “ Well, it wasn’t either Bowler or me.” 

c BOWLER :* “I was feeling very unwell, Sir.” 
Criss: “І can't do translation from the Greek, Sit.’ 
Bowrxn: “ Thats quite true, Sir; he can’t.” 
ARFBACK: “It certainly was not Bowler, Sit.” 


2 
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? Bowzer: “And I can vouch for Arfback’s statement 
that he never came near the place.” 
Crisp: “Well, I was in Arfback’s company all 
afternoon.” 
ARFBACK: “And it’s quite true, Sir, that Bowler 
was far from well.” 


ə 

The Headmaster asked a Mr Dubb to investigate. 
The latter; an impertirent young man who was under 
notice, sent in the following report :— 


“DEAR HEADMASTER,—Nine statements were 
made to you by the three suspects. Of these nine 
statements, three, and three »only—one statement 
by each suspect—are true. I need say no more.” 
—A. Duss. 

On the assumption that Mr Dubb’s report is accurate, 
who translated the paper ? 


37. What is meant by :— 
“I never throw dust in a juryman's eyes ” 
drawing a red herring across the trail 
special pleading 
a leading question 
the laws of evidence 


о 

38. In a debate on “Capital Punishment” опе 
speaker said: “ Тһе possibility of the death penalty 
does not deter the man with murderous intent, because 
only little more than 100 years ago sheep stealing was 
punished by hanging, and then crime was mote prevalent 
than it is now."" 

How would you deal with this argument as a speaker 
on the other side ? : 


39. What is meant Ьу: ptima facie evidence, a priori 
argument, sub judice, sub rosa, ex cathedra? | . 


NI dont see any way ‘out. You cannot be 
surprised if a man is driven by lack of home comforts 
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to take refuge in a public house. And you cannot 
expect a woman to keep a respectable home when most 
of her husband's earnings go in drink." 

Drab and.sordid homes may encourage drunkenness, 


and drunkenness may lead to drab and sordid conditions 


in the home, but is it true to say, "There is no way . 


out ” ? 


41. “ The British Empire has been built. up, brick 
by brick and stone by stone? cemented by the blood and 


sweat of successive generations of our countrymen.“ 


Remove one of these stones or bricks, and the whole 
edifice will collapse.” 


Criticise this argument. 


42. “Cupping” or blood-letting is a recognised 
method of curing some bodily ailments.. War, too, 
acts in the same way. It is a blessing, not a curse. 
What country ever became great without blood-letting ? 

Criticise. 


43. Comment on the logical validity of :— « 


(2) X. was one of the best statesmen the country 
has ever had, for during his period of 
office we enjoyed a degree of prosperity 
unparalleled by anything either before or 
since. е 

@) The cost of pig © ý 

Is something big Ў 
Because it’s corn-you’ll understand 
Is high priced too : i 
Becaüse it grew $ 
Орой the high pricéd farming land. а 
If you'd know, why * $ 
MM Consider this: the price is big. 
^ Because it pays 
Theteon to raise , 4 1 
- The costly corn, the high priced pig. 
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| А (с) To grant а bounty оп wheat production is 
| : clearly beneficial to wheat producers. To 
give bounties all round would therefore 
benefit all industries. 
(d) It was a great Art for it was produced for a 
great State. 
(е) Every variety which is selected into a 
, species 15 favoured and preserved in 
consequence of:being in some one or 
1 more respects better adapted to its sur- 
roundings than its rivals. In other words, 
every species which exists, exists in virtue 
of adaptation, and whatever accounts for 
that adaptation, accounts for the existence 
of the species. 
(f) In forms of government let fools contest 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 
(London University Scholarship Exam.) 


з 


44. How would you answer the following question :— 


Would Association Football benefit if the 
pernicious influence of professionalism were re- 
moved ? 


45. You know that Jones possessed a First Class 
Season Ticket on June 29th. Three days later you 
see him returning from the.city by his usual train, but 
in a Third Class Carriage. ы 

What possible conclusions may be drawn from this 
data alone ? x ў 


a 46..At a * Mock Trial,” the prosecutin 
began ‘his opening speech as ER E eae 
“On Nov. 5th, three of the accused, Brown 
Jones and Robinson, arrived separately between 
11.30 Р.М. and midnight at the. house of the fourth 
"defendant, Smith. There, behind locked doors 
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and heavily curtained windows, these four cqn- 
spirators began to hatch their dastardly plot." — ' 


As defendant's counsel, would you have intervened, 
and what would you have said ? 


€ 


© 


47, Uphold or attack the following views :— 


с 


(a) “It is nothing but a stupid convention. 
Why should,I be?bound by it? Conven- 


tion was made for man, not man. fot 
convention.” 


(b) “What a shame! Another fine old Tudor 


building demolished to widen a road for 
motor traffic.” 


48. Explain, with examples :— 


having an axe to grind 

an attitude of philosophical detachment 

sitting on the fence 

making the best of both worlds °° A 

49. “ There is nothing very commendable in the 

policy of either party. Both appear to me to tackle 
our pressing problems in the stupidest and most un- 
scientific way. It would be futile for me to vote for 
either, so I don’t ptopose to vote at all.” ? 


А й Ад, p › 
Is this a.defensible attitude ?. Give teasons. 


5o. Casstus: Why, he that cuts off twenty yeats of 
life e 
„ Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 
Bnurus: Grant that, and then is death а benefit : 
А 5 So ate: we Cesar's friends, that have 
ti . abridged - 
^ His time of fearing death. 
Criticise the argument. " 
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a ут. You ate taking part in a debate on the Ethics of 
Lixury. Your opponent says :— 

You talk of the millionaire's luxury yachts, 
, and shooting boxes, and deer forests, and armies 
7 of servants—and say such luxuries are needless and 
= harmful. How would you like to give up your 
wireless set and your weekly visit to the cinema ? 

Aren’t they luxuries too ? 

How would you reply? °° 


52. The following expressions are often used in 
argument. Explain their significance with examples :— 


Give the devil his due. — " 
The devil's advocate 
'The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 
Give a dog a bad name. 
Making the wish father to the thought. 
^  Circumstances alter cases. 
and 


What is (а) The correct (b) The incorrect applica- 
* tion of the phrase, “ The exception proves 
the гше”? 


) 53. The militarist defending wat says: “You 
cannot change human nature.” 
Attack or defend his point of view. 


54. “ The spread of education is the spread of dis- 
content. Show how the arguments for and against 
this motion for debate may he influenced by the meaning 
attached to the word “ Discontent.” 

S 55. (а) What is a “ vicious circle ? 25 

(b) “ What's:the use of all these schemes for slum 
clearance? You uproot these’ people from their drab 
and sordid houses in the slums, and plant them in а 
garden city. Та а year or two you will find they have 
chopped up the banisters for firewood and are storing 
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coals in the bath, and soon your vaunted model dwellings 
will be slums again.” 


What is the answer to this ? 


56. “1 am an old-fashioned Tory and am probably 
considered a back number. ... May I plead that we 
should return to obedience to one of the immutable 
laws of God—the law of Supply and Demand ? ? 


(Part of letterato the Daily Herald.) 
Comment, or write a reply. 


57. “ Conservatives should not be deterred by the 


fact that it is far easier to be plausible and convincing 
about Socialism than about Conservatism. Those who 
cannot argue should remember that there is much virtue 
in a stolid reiteration. Above all, Conservatives should 


not be so absurdly ready to ‘listen to the other side ’.” 


(Letter to the Morning Post,) 
Comment, or write а reply. 


58. “ Blank's theory is manifestly ‘unsound. Those 
who attack him, therefore, are bound to be right.” 


Comment on the validity of this argument. 


59. Criticise the following arguments :— 
(а) The McKenna duties have obviously bene- 
fited the Moter Trade; our production 

ОЁ cars has gone up by leaps and bounds, 
and the motor manufacturing industry 
now occupies a plate ,among the first 
five important industries: in G.B. The 
heavy industries: iron and steel —are now 
recovering quickly under the recent pro- 
28 ' tection afforded them, The farmer is 


benefiting -from the testriction in the 
imports of 


agricultural produce. It 
follows, therefore, that if all the products 
7 ; 
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› of this country were similarly protected, 
all classes in the community would feel 
the benefit. 

(b) Money is the source of happiness and 
comfort. If everybody had more money, 
the whole world would be a happier and 
more comfortable place. | 


бо. How would yon reply to an opponent who 
advocated the removal of all restrictions on the sale of 
alcohol on the ground that it is generally admitted by the 
medical profession that alcohol can be used with beneficial 
effects in cases of illness ? E 


61, Mention any governmental measures that might 
be considered defensible, say, in war-time, or in other 
times of crisis or stress, that could not be defended in 
normal times. 


$2. How would you reply to an opponent, who, 
denying the right of inheritance on the ground that a 
man has no sight to dispose of his property after death 
in the way he thinks best, quotes as support the cases 
of X. and Y. who did not dispose of their property 
in the best way ? 


63» The animals and men native to countries of 
inclement climate where the conditions of life are severe 
are unusually robust, because the hardships they are 
forced to undergo in, youth develop in them unusual 
hardiness. 

Criticise this argument. ? 

64. Commeat on the following utterances of public 
men :— + ' 

(а) “І àm no huthority on European politics. 
J cannot speak their languages. I don’t 
want to. I don't know their politicians. 
I don't like them. Я don't want alliances 
with European States." 
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(b) “We wanted our policy to be a policy af 
co-operation with the rest of the world, 
but we wanted to be independent, free to 
direct our policy as we willed and as we 
thought best, not in a selfish interest, but 
іп a common interest.” 


65. Comment on the following extracts from letters 


to newspapers :— 


(а) “Let us get back to Nature and leave the 
clock alone. Some few years back it was 
suggested firing at the clouds in order to 
make rain, with the result that it has not 
stopped since. Leave Nature alone, for 
we cannot afford to play with it.” 

(0) “We agree with the principles of town- 
planning, but nothing should be done to 
impede building or industrial development 
on reasonable lines.” 

66. What makes an 
jungle ? 
(N.B.—This is а serious question |) 


‚бт. Naked appeals to authority are a sign of the 
influence of prejudice.” Explain and illustrate. 


68. Charles Lamb once tefused to assent to, a pro- 
position until he knew what sise was to be made of it. 
Can you explain why ? à 


69. Look up St ohn, Chap. i 
early example of Benes i qoum adiac as 


explorer dress for dinner in the 


(9 


ce om E treatment accorded by the 
. 7688410 (2) relatives of victims of accid 
(D) relatives of criminals, VOD 


71. Mr Duf Cooper i 
“The British Ерге Once delivered an address on 


an Apology.” A popular 
newspaper the next day indignantly repudiated the 
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saggestion that the British Empire needed apologising 
for. Comment. 


72. How far was Mr Justice Avory’s career a 
complete answer to the agitation for a retiring age for 
judges 2 
^ 73. Justice is open to all, like the Ritz Hotel.” 
Explain and comment. 


74. Archzologists say that the only assumption you 
сап! safely make regarding the age of a grave is that it 
is not pes than the сас Gens in it. Strike out 
the words which do not apply. 

75. Everything that a spiritualist medium does can 
be done, it is claimed, by clever illusionists like the 
Maskelynes. Does this dispose of spiritualism? Give 
reasons. 

76. Point out the confusion of thought in the 
following :— 

(i) No wealth can be created without labour: 
therefore the working classes should get 
the major portion of that wealth which 

Д would not exist without their help. 

(ii) Why all this outcry against the Capitalists ? 

; 'The humblest workman's bag of tools is 
capital ; every one with only a few shillings 
in the Savings Bank is a Capitalist. 

(iii) The scarcer ar» article, the more valuable 
it is; in order to be wealthy, therefore, 
society should try to make things scarce. 

^ (iv) Two of the, most valuable things in life are 
air and light; yet they cost nothing. 

Wie Criticise the following arguments:—. ° ^" 
(0) You must stand either» for the protection of 
social privilege and private vested interests, 
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or for the principle of human brotherhoód 
and the common good. (Passage in an 
Election. Address.) 

(ii) The construction of new battleships will 

bring work and prosperity to you. 
› (Appeal to the electors of > hard hit ә 
by the slump in shipping.) 

(iii) In order to beconte fit, an achlete puts 
himself through a severe training, tekes 
strenuous exercise and submits to strict 
discipline in the matter of diet, eating 
only the plainest fare. So, too, the 
plainest intellectual fare is best for the 
growing mind, and such subjects as Latin, 
which provides a fine mental discipline, 
are clearly the best for improving the 


child’s brain and making it equal to the 


hard tasks of thinking that it will have to 
face. 


(iv) Trying to interfere with the course of Nature 
is like putting your finger among the 
cogs of a huge machine at work. The 
machine will go merrily on, but you will 
lose your finger. Leave Nature—and 
well—alone. 

(у) Is a remarkable’ fact that the earthquake 


that occurred in Japan last week was faith- 
fully foretold én Old Moore's Almanac. 


78. Criticise the following arguments; — 


(i) The finance of this country is a complicated 
Piece of machinery which requires the 
most delicate adjustments, те would soon 
cease to work if ignorant and clumsy 
politicians Were allowed to tamper with 
lt. (Passage in an Election Address.) 
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4 (ii) I don't think much of the House of Commons 
if a fellow like X. is an М.Р. 

(iii) I believe in improving the condition of the 
poor, but the trouble is that if you make 
them better off, they only multiply faster, 

, and thus keep themselves in their old. 

condition of poverty. 


(iv) In order tos foster the fishing industry it 
would be a good thing to make everybody 
eat fish on Fridays. 

(v) The” moralist’s wholesale condemnation of 

luxury is wrong. Many luxuries are 

indeed hatmful to the spiritual life, but 
pure luxury does not include these harmful 
elements. 

(vi) This scheme aims at an improvement in our 

е system of education. But it is univer- 

sally admitted that our educational system 
"has been steadily improving; therefore 
e this scheme is superfluous. А 


79. PARTICULARS OF STREET ACCIDENTS IN 
тне LONDON METROPOLITAN POLICE DISTRICT 


T, "Total Total b с! 

Number of | Number of | Neserof Teal p ren 
Fatal ersons | Number 

Year. | Accidents, | Accident? | Injured, Eum eme e 
Ка and to Adults and| Injured. | Persons Persons 
Children, | Children. | Children. Killed. | Injured. 

1920 638 |, “221 20,263 5548 | 34:6 26: 
1921 571 185 22,647 5,915 ` aos em 
19224 675 233 25,547 6,609 | 34:52 | 25:87 
1923 668 „ 210 30,333 7,333 | 30°44 | 2417 
1924 844 231 35,065, | 8,179 | 27°37 | 23-33 
1925 840 > 219 39,186 8,810 | 26:07 22°48 
1926 | 1,003 233 | 46,036 | 9,528 |, 23-23 |. 20-70 
1927 1,056 э 221 48,049 10,040 20°93 20°90 
1928 | 1,237 259 54461 | 11,031 | 20:94 | 20:25 


> 
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(а) From the above figures, draw such coa- 
clusions and comparisons as you think 
would interest the general reader. 

(0) On the assumption that the responsibility 
was equally divided between the parties 


to each accident, are you justified in con- . 


cluding that either (т) drivers .or (2) 
pedestrians have grown more careless ? 
If not, what other figures would you 
require before being able to come to г 


conclusion ? ө 


8o. Criticise (a) the “matter, (b) the style of the 


following speech :— 


. Mn CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—It is 
indeed a great and undeserved privilege to address 


ie put readdress ourselves 
A c ..5 Whlch press for answer and 
шо: The issue cannot be avoided. There 

ey stand. It is upon you, and you—and yet 
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о © upon me—that the yoke of responsibility 
alls. 

What, then, is our duty? Shall ‘we continue 
to drift? No! With all the emphasis of my being 
I hurl back the message, No! Drifting must stop. 
We must press onward and upward toward the 
ultimate goal to which all must aspire. But I 
cannot conclude my remarks, dear friends, without 
touching briefly dpon a, subject which I know is 


» * steeped in your very consciousness. I refer to 


that spirit which gleams from the eyes of a new-born 
babe; that animates the toiling masses ; that sways 
all the hosts of humanity past and present. Without 
this energising principle all commerce, trade and 
industry are hushed and will perish from this earth 
as surely as the crimson sunset follows the golden 
sunshine. Mark you, I do not seek to unduly 
» alarm or distress the mothers, fathers, sons and 
daughters gathered before me in this vast assem- 
blage, but I would indeed be recreant to a high 
tesdlve which I made as a youth if I did not at this 
time and place and with the full realising sense of 
responsibility which I assume publicly declare, and 
affirm my dedication and my concentration to the 
éternal principles and receipts of simple, ordinary, 


cemmonplace JUSTICE. 


Suo E 
81. Mrs A. once asked the Duchess of D. what she 
thought of a famous but arrogant society lady. “I 
dislike her too mush to bea good judge of her,” replied 
the Duchess. > R 
Comment. > a 
82. “I knew a man who spent a lot of money on the 
education of his daughter and then she went and inarried 
а Chinaman.” ^ Я 


` 


/ Comment, t 
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85. “If Powders can conquer such a terrible 
complaint as, malaria, everybody will at once appreciate 
that they can make child’s play of such troubles as colds, 
chills, "flu, headaches, neuralgia, „апа rheumatism. 
(From an advertisement: this extract follows a сору of 


a letter from Mrs G. alleging that she has been cured of p 


malaria by the powders.) 

Comment. ^ > 

84. “Tt is curious the number of parents insisting: 
that their children shall learn Economics, There never 
was a mote futile subject. It leads nowhere. And a 
good many come fiom the Economic Schools half- 
developed Socialists and good for little. Keep away 
from it,” (Daily ) 

Comment. 


86. A popular newspaper invited from its readérs an 
answer to the question : “р 


9 you, on the whole, prefer 
the French to the Germans ? ?. 24.6 per cent. answered’ 


Yes, 55.4 pet cent. answered No, and 2o per cent. did not 
know. 


1 
Comment on (1) the framing of the question, (2) the 
following Interpretation of these figures :—- Ў 


“ At first glance this loóks like a heavy, indeed 
startling preponderance of favour for the Germans. 


But it is not necessarily anything of the sort, For 
those who sare quite impartial in their attitude to 
both nations, Сапар as much or as little for French 
as for Germans, would Naturally vote No. For 
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o instance,” all isolationists would vote No. By 
"doing so they would swell the seemingly anti- 
French poll.” 


7875. How ro DEAL WITH SANCTIONEERS 
“ I begin,” says a M.P., “ by agreeing with Sanctions 


"on principle. I then lead the discussion to military 


sanctions. Again I agree. Then I stop. “We must 
be careful,"I say. ‘ Military, sanctions mean war. We 
must consult those who will have to fight for our ideals. 
Will all members of the audience between the ages of 
18 and 4o stand up ?? 9 
About ten shuffle to their feet. — * 

© Those who have served in the naval, military, air or 
territorial forces, please hold up their hands.’ 

About two hands go up. 

After that the meeting goes very smoothly.” 

Comment. 


88. (Parliament refused a grant to the Т.С.С. for the 
rebuilding of Waterloo Bridge.) “ The withholding of 
the grant has been a form of sanctions against Mr Herbert 
Morrison (the leader of the Labour majority in the 
Т.С.С.) for his rebellious decision to build the bridge 
in the face of Parliamentary disapproval. But the 
sanctions have not prevented Mr Morrison from pur- 
suing his intention, any more than Geneva’s sanctions 
prevented another dictator from pursuing his.” 
(Evening 3) 


Comment. 


89. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, introducing 
the Budget of 1936, compared the modern tax-evader 
with the smuggler. : 

“I desire," wrote a newspaper correspondent 

, to protest most strongly against this analo à 

which is hoth false and extremely unfair nct odd 
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those persons who have so arranged their affairs 
as to decrease their liability to tax, but also to those 
members of the legal profession who have пав 
them to do so. Smuggling is always both Шера 
and criminal, and a lawyer who assisted a client to 
smuggle would be guilty of a criminal offence. | 
But every man is entitled if he can to order his 
affairs so that the tax attaching under the appro: 
priate Acts is less than it otherwise would be. 

Write a reasoned reply. ar: 


90. (а) “The regulation or control „of industry 
should not be undertaken by the State because such а 
function is not a legitimate part of State activities.” 

(b) “ The Allied fortunes in the Great War began to 
improve soon after America joined them. Therefore 
America won the war.” n 

(с) “ Intensive egg production is obviously a good 
thing because there is no doubt that the hens like it.” 

On what grounds woul 


d you question the above 
arguments ? 


91. After the te-occupation of the Rhineland by 
Germany, the following appeared*in a leading article in 
à popular newspaper :— 

“What should the British attitude be? This 
can best be decided by noting what the Soviet 
would have this country do, and taking the opposite 
course. For the Bolshevist айп „has been in the 


past and is still to-day to destroy civilised society.” 
Comment, ^ А 


‚ 92. On the eve of the General Election, 1935, the 
following choices were Put before the electors by two 
newspapers of a different p i 


olitical hue, 
Comment on the language used in each case. 
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z A. From THE “MAUVE” PAPER 
THE ELECTORS’ CHOICE 


MAUVE 


Peate through Collective Security 


ə 


Confidence 


and strengthened National 
Defences, 
for Industry and 


increased Employment. 


New Government Guarantees for 


Jarge industrial Development 
o schemes. 

£30,000,000 for railway re-equip- 
ment. 

£100,000,000 for 5-year Road 
Plan. е 

Pensions for Black - coated 
Workers. 

Unemployment Insurance #ог 


A Wh 


au 


7. Constructive Plans 


+ International 


agricultural Jabourers. 


PUCE 


Peace, but no security for it, 
and no repair of defensive 
deficiencies. ə 

Immediate financial and constitu- 
tional crisis. 

Nationalisation of the Banks and 


» © all the staple industries. 


Abolition of the House of Lords. 

Destruction of the Parliamentary 
„system under cloak of “ reform 
“of procedure.” 

Large * promises 
reconstruction 
development. 


of 
and 


social 
national 


B. From THE “ Росе” PAPER 


YOUR VOTE TO-DAY WILL MEAN— 


„IF PUCE 
Understanding, 
Collective Security and Peace. 


‚ Honest Budget. мүн 

. Removal of Trade Restrictions ; 
Real Free Trade. e 

. Public Control of Basic In- 
dustsies. 

» Justice for the Miners. A 


. Abolition of Houschold Mcans 


Test. - 
for Dis- 


tressed Areas. 
o à 


о 


IF MAUVE 


т. International Suspicion, In- 
creased Armaments and War. 
. Unbalanced Budget. 


and Quotas. 

. Subsidies for Financiers and 
Landlords. 

. War in the Coal Industry. 


2. 
3. More Trade Restrictions, Tariffs 
4 


5 
6. Continuation of the Household 


Means Test.’ 


7. No Hope for the Distressed 


Areas, 


SO VOTE PUCE! o 


D 


93. On what groufds would you challenge the 
following statements :— * 


(а) Periods of monetary inflation.are perióds of 


E 


active trade, little unemployment, тїзїп 
wages, and high profits. Why not PE 
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lots of paper money and so produce tkis 
desirable state of affairs ? : 

(0) If we want to keep up the high standard of 
living of our workers we must protect 
them from the competition of cheap foreign 
labour by means of a tariff. 


94. Criticise the following arguments :—o 


(2) Most of the members of the Cabinet were 
educated at Eton. Therefore if you want 
your son to be a successful politician you 
must send him to Eton. £ ; ; 

(0) Some Abyssinian chiefs have thrown in their 
lot with the Italians. Therefore it would 
be better for Italy to govern Abyssinia. 

(0 A notorious criminal is released from prison 
in the early morning of a day on which a 
burglary took place in the neighbourhood 
of the prison. It is obvious who com- 
mitted the burglary. 4 


95. Criticise the following arguments :— 


(а) Tortoises live for Ovet тоо years, therefore 


you move slowly you will live long. 
(4) A mysterious accident has happened to а 
ег belonging to a certain Shipping 
company. It must therefore be a shady 
concern, Р 
(0 One partner of а bankrupt firm has com- 
Шей suicide. Another has disappeared. 
Therefore he also has suffered the same 


ate. 

(2) In а cricket match a 
Sowler and the two b 
almost“ immediately, 
obviously a very good 


captain changes his 
atsmen are dismissed 
The new bowler is . 
one., 


e 
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(e) After his talk my friend treated each member 
of his audience to a tankard of ale and his 
reception showed how well his arguments 

А had been recognised. 


„ 96. Compose a reasoned reply to a Headmaster from 
a parent who has received the following report on his’ 
son: “ This boy is rst in examination marks and 22nd 
in term marks. He has proved his ability in the examina- 
tions, but he must have been very idle during the term.” 


97. On what grounds would you challenge the 
following statements ? Fi 
^ (a) “England does not love coalitions.” 
(Disraeli.) 

(b) The customer is not likely to get much 
consideration from a monopoly like the 
London Passenger Transport Boatd. 

(с) A nation with Britain's history has no right 

“to oppose the efforts of the Italians in 
Abyssinia. 


98. Suggest some dangers in the free acceptance of 
the statement “ An Englishman’s home is his castle,” 
and from your suggestions make a generalisation on the 
subject of liberty. " 

99. On what questions would you desire to be satis- 
fied before you were ready tc punish a man against whom 
the chief evidence was a photograph alleged to show him 
“ caught in the act ” ? > 

тоо. Discuss some of the ways in which memory can 
be an obstacle to clear thinking. 3 


© 


T 
at 
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I. On NEGATIVE-EVIDENCE ' 


Tue human understanding, when any propositiori hes 
been once laid down (cither from general admission and 
belief, or from the pleasure it affords), forces every- 
thing else to add fiesh support and confirmation ; and 
although most cogent and abundant instances mey exist 
to the contrary, yet either does not observe or despises 
them, or gets rid of and rejects them by some distinction, 
with violent and injurious prejudice, rather than sacrifice 
the authority of its first conclusions. It was well 
answered by him who was shown in a temple the votive 
tablets Suspended by such as had escaped the peril of 
shipwreck, and was Pressed as to whether ‘he would 
then recognise the power of the gods; “But where 
ate the portraits of those who have perished in spite of 


their vows?” All superstition is much the same, 
whether it be that of astrolo, 


U t much more worthy of confidence. 
Besides, even in the ab 
of thought (which we have Mentioned), it. is the peculiar 
and pe*petual error of the human understanding to, be 
more moved and exaited by affirmatives than negatives, 
whereas it ought duly and 

I 


regularly to be impartial ; 
78 
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nay, in establishing any true axiom the negative instance 


is the most powerful. 
Bacon: Novum Organum. 


2. A FALSE ANALOGY EXPOSED 


> “Tf” they say, “free competition is a good thing in” 
trade, it must surely be a good thing in education. The 
supply of óther commbddities, sugar, for example, is 
left to adjust itself to the demand ; and the consequence 
is, that we are better supplied with sugar than if the 
Government undertook to supply us. Why then 
should we doubt that the supply ‘of instruction will, 
without the intervention of the Government, be found 
equal to the demand ? ? 

Never was there a more false analogy. Whether 
a man is well supplied with sugar is a matter which 
concerns himself alone. But whether he is well supplied 
with instruction is a matter which concerns his neigh- 
bours and the State. If he cannot afford to pay for 
sugar, he must go without sugar. But it is by no means 
fit that, because he cannot afford to pay for education, 
he should go without education. Between the rich and 
their instructors there may, as Adam Smith says, be free 
trade. ° Тһе supply of music masters and Italian masters 
may be left to adjust itself to the demand. But what is 
to become of the millions who are too poor to procure 
without assistance the services of a decent schoolmaster ? 

MACAULAY. 


з. ĪGNORING THE POINT AND AROUSING PREJUDICE 


When the occasion *ог object in question is not 
such as calls for, or as is likely to excite in these particular 
readers or hearers, the emotions required, :t is а conimon 
Rhetorical artifice*to turn their attention tocsome object 
whith wil call forth these feelings ; and when they be 
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too much excited to be capable of judging calmly, it 
will not be difficult to turn their passions, once roused, 
in the direction required, and to make them view the 
case before them in a very different light. When the 
metal is heated, it may easily be moulded into the desired 
form. Thus, vehement indignation against some crime _ 
may be directed against a person who has not been 
proved guilty of it; and vague declamations against 
corruption, oppression, еіс, or against the mischiefs of 
anarchy, with high-flown panegyrics on liberty, rights 
of man, etc., or on social order, justice, the constitution, 
law, religion, etc., will *gradually lead the hearers to 
take for granted, without proof, that the measure pro- 
posed will lead to these evils or these advantages; and 
it will in consequence become the object of groundless 
abhorrence or admiration. For the very utterance of 
such words as have a multitude of what may be called 
stimulating ideas associated with them will operate like 
a charm on the minds, especially of the ignorant and 
unthinking, and raise such a tumult of feeling, as will 
effectually blind their judgment; so that a ‘string of 
vague abuse or panegyric will often have the effect of 
а train of sound Argument, 


WnarELY: Rhetoric. 


4. ANOTHER FALSE ANALOGY EXPOSED. 
_ The manufacture of beet-su 
importing West-Indian su 
and the prohibition, by th 


gat in France, instead of 


1 € Americans; of British manu- 
factures, in order to encourage home production (2е., 
the manufacture i 
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inferior quality, and at a greater expense ; and confines 
his own labour to that department in which he finds he 
can labour to the best advantage. То this it is replied, 
that there is a great difference between a Nation and an 
Individual. And so there is, in many circumstances: a 
little parcel of sugar or cloth from a shop is considerably 


‘different from a shipload of either; and again, a Nation 


is an object more important, and which fills the mind 
with a grander idea, than а private individual; it is 
also-a more complex and artificial Being; and of in- 
definite duration of existence; and moreover, the 
transactions of each man, as fer as he is left free, are 
regulated by the very pérson who is to be a gainer or 
loser hy each—the individual himself; who, though 
his vigilance is sharpened by interest, and his judgment 
by exercise in his own department, may yet chance 
to be a man of confined education, possessed of no 
general principles, and not pretending to be versed in 
philosophical theories ; whereas the affairs of a State 
are regulated by a Congress, Chamber of Deputies, etc., 
consisting’ perhaps of men of extensive reading and 
speculative minds. Many other striking differences 
might be enumerated: but the question important to 
the argument is, does the expediency, in private life, of 
obtaining each commodity at the least cost, and of the 
best quality we can, depend on any of the circumstances 
in which ап individual differs from a community ? 
E WnaATELY: Rhetoric. 


ә 5. THE VALUE OF EXPERIENCE 


Men are often misled by resting ot the authority 
of Experience. Not that Experience ought not to be 
allowed to have great weight, but that men are apt not 
to consider with sufficient attention what it is' that 
constitutes Experience in each point; and therefore 
need to be warned, first, that time alone does not 


13 > 
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constitute Experience; so that many эе г hays 
passed over a man’s head, without his even ү p. 
the same opportunities of acquiring it as another d 
younger. Secondly, that the longest practice in соп. 
ducting any business in one way does not peres H T 
confer any Experience in conducting it in a differ E 
Way; e.g. an experienced husbandman, or minister а 

state іп Persia, would be much at a loss in Europe. And, 
thirdly, that merely being conversant about a certain 
class of subjects does not confer Experience in a сазе 
where the operations, and the end proposed, are diferent 
as if a man had dealt largely in corn all his life who hee 
never seen a field of wheat growing; this man woul 

doubtless have acquired by experience an accurate 
judgment of the qualities of each description of corn— 
of the best methods of storing it—of the arts of buying 
and selling it at proper times, etc. ; but he would have 
been greatly at a loss in its cultivation, though he had 
been, in a certain way, long conversant about corn. So 
the experience of practical men, which is aften appealed 
to in opposition to those who are called theozists, will 
be sometimes found on an attentive examination to be, 
in fact, the results of a mote confined instead of a wider 
experience, or to consist in their having for a long 


time gone on in a certain beaten track, from which they 
have never tried, or witnessed, 

deviation. It may be added, that 
maxim which bears witness to th 
possessed by an observant b 
engaged in any transaction, 
more of the game than t 
is precisely the theorist, ` WHATELY. 


s 


„6. LAW AND Moray ^ 


It is remarkable а two Opposite extremes with 
respect to Law are sometimes found in the same person : 


D 
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the one is the extreme of not regarding obedience to 
itas a duty, of not regarding anything as right because 
commanded, or wrong because forbidden: and the 
other is the extreme of regarding it as the whole duty, 
of looking only to what is commanded and forbidden 
by law, from a persuasion that in any proceeding allowed 
by the law there can be nothing morally wrong. At 
one time, if it suits his convenience to infringe positive 
regulations, he will plead the law of nature, and urge, 
for instance, that wild animals are the natural property 
of anyone who can seize them; or that all men have 
a natural right to import whatever goods they please, 
without making any payment, except to the seller; and 
that though the law has limited these rights, and guarded 
the limitation by penalties, yet if he chooses to tisk the 
penalty, he is doing nothing morally wrong : forgetting 
that whatever property he possesses is his by the law 
of the land and by nothing else: and yet at another 
time, perhaps, the same man, when pressing his legal 
tights to the most unfair extreme, will justify his hard 
dealing by urging that he does nothing contrary to law. 

Of all abuses of law, the greatest and most pernicious, 
because to it all the rest may generally be referred, is 
the setting up of the laws as a system of morality, and 
making them the guide of our conscience, which a law 
can never be. And for these reasons: ist, it omits 
whatever is not an object of compulsion, and whatever 
cannot be clearly defined; 2nd, its punishments are 
not proportioned to the „moral guilt of offences ; 
3rd, it looks only го the outward action, not to the 
heare. This error is the more dangerous, because 
there is so much of truth incorporatedowith it. It is 
certainly true, that we ought to do what the law enjoins ; 
and hence the mistake of supposing that this'is sufficient, 
though we do nothing more. It is true, that we, ought 
not’to do what the laws forbid; the.error is jn reckoning 
everything right that is nót forbidden by them, and 

a ` ? 


, 
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everything that 27, as wrong in exact proportion, to the 
nishment they denounce against it. 
i i WHATELY. 


7. INCONSISTENCY : A VICE OR A VIRTUE? 


A charge of inconsistency, as it is one of the most 


disparaging, is also one that is perhaps the am 
frequently urged with effect, on insufficient grounds. 
Strictly speaking, inconsistency (such at least as a^ wise 
and good man is exempt from) is the maintaining af 
the same time two contfadictory propositions ; whether 
expressed in langüage, or implied in Sentiments of 
conduct. As, e.g. if the same person censuses and 
abhors oppression, yet practises it towards others; of 


if he prescribes two medicines which neutralise each 
other's effects, etc. 


But а man is often c 
changes his plans or his 
certainly if he does this 
ground for withhol 


ensured as inconsistent, if he 
opinions on any point. And 
often, and lightly, that is good 
ding confidence from him. But it 
would be more precise to characterise him as fickle 


and unsteady, than as inconsistent; because this use of 
the term tends to confoun 


viz., with holding y 
But, moreover, a man is often charged with in- 

consistency for ap 

System, character, etc, 


his sails to the wind. 


any change of mind j 
often taxed" with inco 


In this case there is not even 
implied 4 yet for this a man 15 

Asistency ; though in many in- 
stances there «would Г: n i 


s even Бе an i 
opposite procedure з. e.g., in not shifting the sails when 
the wind, changes, : 


a 
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5 » 

эта the other case, indeed—when а man does “change 
his mind—he implies some error, either first or last. 
But some errors every man is liable to, who is not 

_ infallible. Не therefore who prides himself on his 
consistency, on the ground of resolving never to change 
shis plans or opinions, does virtually (unless he means 
to proclaim himself either too dull to detect his mistakes, 
or too obstinate to own, them) lay claim to infallibility. 
And if at the same time he sidicules (as is often done) 
the absurdity of a claim to infallibility, he is guilty of 
a gross inconsistency in the proper and primary sense 
of the word. , 5 » 

But it is much casier to boast of consistency than 
to préserve it. For as, in the dark, adverse troops 
may take post near each other, without mutual 
recognition, and consequently without contest, but as 
soon as daylight comes, the weaker give place to the 
strónger; so, in a misty and darkened mind, the most 
incompatible opinions may exist together, without any 
perception of their discrepancy ; till the understanding 
becomes sufficiently enlightened to enable the man to 
reject the less reasonable opinions, and retain the 
opposites. 1 

It,may be added, that it is a very fair ground for 
disparaging anyone’s judgment, if he maintains any 
doctrine or system, avowedly for the sake of consistency. 
That must always be a bad reason. If the system, etc., 
is right, you should pursue it because it is right, and not 
because you have pursued, it hitherto ; if it is wrong, 
yoyr having once committed a fault is a poor reason 
to give for peisisting in it. > 

. d WuargLY: Rhetoric. 


[Preliminery note to passages 8 апаў. These аге 
taken from Archbishop Whately’s Histoxic Doubt? relative 
to, Napoleon Bonaparte. This work, originally published 
anonymously, was written with the object of showing 


^ 


e 
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that thé'existence of Napoleon could not, on the principle 
employed by Hume in discrediting the evidence 
Supporting Miracles, be received as an authenticated 
fact, since it rested on evidence less strong than that 
which supported the truth of the Scriptures. Whately’s * 
method was to expose Hume’s fallacies, by bringing. 


forward a similar fallacy, the conclusion of which was 
manifestly absurd.] 


e e 

8. THE CREDIBILITY op TESTIMONY 
I suppose it will not bé denied that the three following 
are among the most‘important points to be ascertained 
in deciding on the credibility of witnesses ; first, whether 
they have the means of gaining correct information ; 
secondly, whether they have апу interest in concealing 
truth, or propagating falsehood; and thirdly, whether 
they agree in their testimony. Let us examine the 


foreign or British (which is usually 
more than three-fourths of thi 


ndition of the Hindoos, 
who are told by their priest: 


an elephant, апд, the elepha 
left to find out for themsely, 


knowledge of she means of 


c ese witnesses; next, for 
the grounds on Which we are to calculate on their 
veracity, — 


3 
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э Have they not a manifest interest in circulating the 
wonderful accounts of Napoleon Bonaparte and his 
achievements, whether true of false? Few would 
read newspapers if they did not sometimes find wonder- 
ful or important news in them; and we may safely 


„зау that no subject was ever found so inexhaustibly 


interesting as the present. 

It may be urged, however, that there are several 
adverse political parties, of,xwhich the various public 
jriüts are respectively the organs, and who would not 
fail to expose each others fabrications. Doubtless 
they would, if they could do so without at the same time 
exposing their own; "but identity of interests may 
induce a community of operations up to a certain point. 
‘And let it be observed that the object of contention 
between these rival parties is, who shall have the 
administration of public affairs, the control of public 
expenditure, and the disposal of places : the question, 
I say, is, not whether the people shall be governed or 
not, but by*which party they shall be governed; not 
whether the taxes shall be paid or not, but who shall 
receive them. Now it must be admitted that Bonaparte 
is a political bugbear, most convenient to any adminis- 
tration: “if you do not adopt our measures and reject 
those of our opponents, Bonaparte will be sure to 
prevail over you ; if you do not submit to the Govern- 
ment, at least under our administration, this formidable 
enemy will take advantage of your insubordination to 
conquer and enslave youy pay your taxes cheerfully, 
or, the tremendous Bonaparte will take all from you.” 
Bonaparte, in'short, was the burden, of every song; 
his »redoubted name ‘was the charm which always. 
succeeded in unloosing the purse-strings of the nation. 
And let us»not be too sure, safe as we now think 
ourselves, that some occasion may not occur for again 
producing on the stage so useful a pessonage: it is 
not merely to naughty children in the nursery that the 
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threat of being “given to Bonaparte? has provéd 
effectual. 

It is surely probable, therefore, that, with an object 
substantially the same, all parties may have availed 
themselves of one common instrument. It is not 
necessaty to suppose that for this purpose they secretly 
entered into a formal agreement; though, by the way, 
there are reports afloat that the editors of the Courier 
and Morning Chronicle hold. amicable consultations as to 
the conduct of their public warfare: I will not take" 
upon me to say that this is incredible ; but at any rate 
it is not necessary for the establishment of the proba- 
bility Т contend for. Neither again would I imply 
that all newspaper editors ate utterers of forged sfories, 
95 knowing them to be forged”; most likely the great 
Majority of them publish what they find in other papers 
with the Same simplicity that thej i 


у as would alone- throw a con- 
siderable shade Sf doubt over their testimony. It is 
not in minute ciscumstances alone that the discrepancy 


К € expécted to a in a 
narrative substantially true н р 


aye : › but in very preat and 
leading transactions, and such Es 


J as are very intimately 
connected with the supposed hero. For instance, it is 


by no means agreed Whether Bonaparte led in person 


A 
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tht celebrated charge over the bridge of Lodi (for 
celebrated it certainly is, as well as the siege of Troy, 
whether either event ever really took place or no), or 
was safe in the rear, while Augereau performed the 


' exploit. The same doubt hangs over the charge of the 
„French cavalry at Waterloo. The peasant Lacoste, 


who professed to have been Bonaparte's guide on the 
day of the battle, and who earned a fortune by detailing 
over and over again to visitors all the particulars of 
What the great man said and did up to the moment of 
flight—this same Lacoste hassbeen suspected by others, 
besides me, of having never even been neat the great 
man, and having fabricated the whole story for the 
sake of making a gain of the credulity of travellers. 
In the accounts that are extant of the battle itself, pub- 
lished by persons professing to have been present, the 
reader will find that there is a discrepancy of three or 
fou? hours as to the time when the battle began 1а 
battle, be it remembered, not fought with javelins and 
arrows, like those of the ancients, in which one part 
of a large army might be engaged, while a distant portion 
ОЁ the same army knew nothing of it; but a battle 
commencing (if indeed it were ever fought at all) with 
the firing of cannon, which would have announced 
Pretty loudly what was going on. It is no less un- 
Cettain Whether or no this strange personage poisoned 
in Egypt a hospital-full °of his own soldiers, and 
butchered in cold blood a garrison that had surrendered. 

Ut not to multiply instancss ; the battle of Borodino, 
Which is represented as one of the greatest ever fought, 
is unequivocally claimed as a victory by both parties ; 
nor is the question decided at this day. We have 
Official accounts on both sides, .circumstantially detailed, 
In the names of supposed respectable persons, professing 
to have been present on the spot; yet totally irrecon- 
cilable. Both these accounts fnay^be falsé; but since 
Опе of them must be false, that one (it is no matter which 
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We suppose) proves incontrovertibly this прш 
maxim; that it is possible for a natrative—howeve 
circumstantial—however steadily maintained—however 
public, and however important, the event it relates— 
however grave the authority on which it is published— 
to be nevertheless an entire fabrication ! 


Many of the events which have been recorded were 


probably believed much the more readily and firmly 
from the apparent precaution and hesitation with which 
they were at first published—the vehement contradictio& 
in our papers of many pretended French accounts— 
and the abuse lavished upon them for falsehood, 
exaggeration, and gasconade. But is it not possible—is 
it not indeed perfectly natural—that the publishers 
even of known falsehood should assume this cautious 
demeanour, and this abhorrence of exaggeration, in 
Order the more easily to gain credit? Is it not also 
vety possible that those who actually believed what 
they published may have 
in stories which were entire fictions? Min 
that sort of simplicity, that they think themselves secure 


against being deceived, Provided they believe only patt 
of the story they hear; 


equally false. So that р 
editors, who were so veh 


SO waty in announcing their 


pethaps from a 


‹ j guinsa to a crown, for some 
article that is not really 
° 


worth a groat. a WHATELY. 
° 


9. “ You Know—at least аја ought to know, * 

For I have often told you so— ? 
Ё E Вылос: Cautionary Tales. 
The celebrated Hunte has pointéd out also the 
readiness » with Which men believe, on very slight 


o 


а 
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evidence, any story that. pleases their imagination by 
its admirable and marvellous character. Such hasty 
credulity, however, as he well remarks, is utterly un- 
worthy of a philosophical mind ; which should rather 


‚ " Suspend its judgment the more, dh proportion to the 


су 


,Strangeness of the account, and yield to none but the 
most decisive and unimpeachable proofs. 
. Let it then be alloyed us, as is. surely reasonable, 
just to inquire, with respect,to the extraordinary story 
Э have been speaking of, on what evidence we believe 
it. We shall be told that it,is notorious; i.e. in plain 
English, it is very much talked about. But as the generality 
of those who'talk: about Bonaparte do not even pretend 
to speak from zheir own authority, but merely to repeat 
What théy have casually heard, we cannot reckon them 
as in any degree witnesses; but must allow ninety-nine 
hundredths of what we are told to be mere hearsay, 
Which would not be at all the more worthy of credit 
€ven if it were repeated by ten times as many mote. 
Let us entleavour to trace up some of this hearsay 
eviderice às far towards its source as we are able. Most 
persons would refer to the wewspapers as the authority 
from which their knowledge on the subject was derived ; 
So that, generally speaking, we may say it is on the 
testimóny of the newspapers that men believe in the 
existence and exploits of Napoleon Bonaparte. AR. 
It 19 rather a remarkable circumstance that it is 
common to hear Englishmen speak of the impudent 
fabrications of foreign newspapers, and express wonder 
that anyone can be’ found to credit them; while they 
Conéeive that, in this favoured land, the liberty of the 
Press is a sufficient security for veracity. lt is true 
they often speak conteriptuously of such “ newspaper 
Stories” as last but a short time; indeed, they coa- 
tinually see them contradicted within a ‘day or»two іп 
€ same paper, or their falsity detected by some journal 
of an opposite party; but still, whatever 1s loug adhered 
> 5 
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t 
5 ially if i in several 

d often repeated, especially if it also appear in seve 
different chee (and this, though they notoriously сор, 
from one another), is almost sure to be generally believed. 


Whence this high respect which is practically paid to a * 


newspaper authority? Do men think that perime a 
witness has been perpetually detected in falsehood, he 
may therefore be the more safely believed whenever 
he is not detected? Or does adherence to а story, ae 
frequent repetition of it, ‘render it the more credible 
On the contrary, is it not a common remark in othe 
cases that a liar will generally stand to and reiterate 
what he has once said, merely because he has said it? 
Let us, if possible, divest ourselves of this super- 
stitious veneration for everything that appears “in 
“print,” and examine a little more systematically the 
evidence which is adduce b $ 


WHATELY. 


10. THE LIBERTY Or THE Press 

The time, it is to be 
defence would be necess 
Press? as one of the 
tyrannical government, 


hoped, is gone by when any 
ату of the “liberty of the 
securities against corrupt of 
No argument, we may suppose, 
ainst permitting a legislature or 


docttines or what argu 
hear. This aspect of 


SO often and so triu 


place. Though’ the law of England, on the subject 
of the press, is as servile to this day as it was in the time 
ofthe, Tudors, there is little danger of its*being actually 
put in force against political discussion, except during 
ar of insurrection drives 
their propriety; and, 


т 
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speaking generally, it is not, in constitutional countries, 
to be apprehended, that the government, whether 
completély responsible to the people or not, will often 
attempt to control the expression of opinion, except 
when in doing so it makes itself thé organ of the general 
intolerance of the public. Let us suppose, therefore, 
that the government is entirely at one with the people, 
and never .thinks of exerting any power of coercion 
unless in agreement with wlidt it conceives to be their 
voice. But I deny the right of the people to exercise 
such coetcion, either by themselves or by their govern- 
ment. The power itself is illegitimate. The best 
government has no more title to it than the worst. It 
is as noxious, or more noxious, when exerted in accord- 
ance with public opinion, than when in opposition to it. 
If all mankind minus one were of one opinion, and 
only one person were of the contrary opinion, mankind 
would be no more justified in silencing that one person 
than he, if he had the power, would be justified in 
silencing, mankind. Were an opinion a personal 
possession of no value except to the owner ; if to be 
obstructed in the enjoyment of it were simply a private 
injury, it would make some difference whether the 
injury, was inflicted only on a few persons or оп many. 
But the peculiar evil of silencing the expression of an 
opinion, is, that it is robbing the human race; posterity 
as well as the existing generation ; those who dissent 
from the opinion, still more than those who hold it. 
If the opinion is right, they are deprived of the oppor- 
tunjty of exchgrtging error for truth: if wrong, they 
lose, what is almost as great a benefit, the clearer per- 
ception and livelier impression of truth, produced by 
its collision with error. ` > А 
Freedom 6f opinion and freedom of expression *of 
Opinion ate necessaty to the mental well-being of man- 
Kind on four distinct grounds :— j 
First, if any opinion is compelled to silence, that 
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opinion may, for aught we can certainly know, be true. 
To deny this is to assume our own infallibility. 

Secondly, though the silenced opinion be an error, 
it may, and very commonly does, contain a portion, of 
truth; and since the general or prevailing opinion on 
any subject is rarely or never the whole truth, it is only 
by the collision of adverse opinions that the remainder 
of the truth has any chance of being supplied. 

Thirdly, even if the увсеїуей opinion be not 2 
true, but the whole truth; unless it is suffered to" bé; 
and actually is, vigorouslv and earnestly contested, it 
will by most of those who receive it, be held in the 
manner of a prejudice, with little comprehension ot 
feeling of its rational grounds. And not only this, 
but, fourthly, the meaning of the doctrine itself will be 
in danger of being lost, or enfeebled, and: deprived of 
its vital effect on the character and conduct: the dogma 
becoming a mete formal profession, inefficacious ‘for 

. good, but cumbering the ground, and preventing the 


growth of any real and heartfelt convictior? from reason 
or personal experience. 


J. S. Мир: Liberty. 


II. CLEAR v. COGENT EXPRESSION A 


We do not sufficiently distinguish, in language, 
between a clear expression “and а strong expression. 
These are frequently confounded with each other, though 
they are in reality extremaly different. The former 
regards the understanding ; the latter belongs to the 
passions. The one describes а thing as it is; the latter 
describes it as it is felt. Now, as there is a moving 


tone of voice, an impassioned countenance, an agitate 
gerture, which affect independently of tho things about 
which they are'exerted, 


j tl so there are words, and certain 
dispositions Gf words, which, being peculiarly devoted 
to passiorate subjects and always used by those who 
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axe under the influence of any passion, touch atid move 
us more than those which far more clearly and distinctly 
express „the subject-matter. We yield to sympathy 
what we refuse to description. The truth is, all verbal 
o * description, merely as naked description, though never 
„SO exact, conveys so poor and insufficient an idea of 
the thing described, that it could scarcely have the 
smallest effect, if the speaker did not call in to his aid 
those modés of speech thatemark a strong and lively 
feeling in himself. Then, by the contagion of our 
passions, we catch a fire alpeady kindled in another, 
Which probably might pever have been struck out by 
the object described. Words, by'strongly conveying 
‘the passions, by those means which we have already 
mentiorfed, fully compensate for their weakness in other 
respects. . . . Uncultivated people are but ordinary 
Observers of things, and not critical in distinguishing 
them; but, for that reason, they admire more, and are 
more affected with what they see, and therefore express 
themselves іж, а warmer and more passionate manner. 
If thé afféction be well conveyed, it will work its effect 
» Without any clear idea, often without any idea at all 
of the thing which has originally given rise to it. 
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